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NEW YORK TIMES 
$2 February 1974 

Excerpts From Impeachment Study by House Aides 


; WASHINGTON, Feb. 2I-i, 
The following are excerpts 
• of a memorandum prepared 
for the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee by the impeachment • 
‘inquiry staff lawyers on con- 
duct for which a president 
, might be impeached: 

Introduction 

- This memorandum offers 
no fixed standards for de- 
termining whether grounds- 
for impeachment exist. The 
framers did not write a fixed 
■standard. Instead, they 
:adopted from English history 
a standard sufficiently gen- 
v eral and flexible to meet 
future circumstances and! 
events, the nature and char- 
acter of which they could; 
not foresee. 

The Historical Origins 
of the 

Impeachment Process. 

: The Constitution provides 
that the President “shall be 
removed from office on. im- 
peachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” The framers 
could have written simply 
(“or other crimes” ... as 
indeed they did in the pro- - 
.vision- for extradition of 
criminal offenders from one. 
state to another. 

They did not do that. If 
they had meant simply to de- 
note seriousness, they could 
have done so directly. They 
did not do that either. They 
,adopted instead a unique 
phrase used for centuries in 
English parliamentary im- 
peachments, for the meaning 
of which one must look to 
history. / 

Two points emerge from 
the 400 years of En- 
glish parliamentary experi- 
ence with the phrase “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

First, the particular allega-. 
lions of misconduct alleged 
damage to the state in such 
forms as misapplication of. 
funds, abuse of official pow-' 
'er, neglect of duty, encroach- 
ment on Parliament’s prerog- 
atives, corruption, and be- 
trayal of trust. 

Second, the phrase "high 
crimes and misdemeanors" 
was confined to parliamcn-i 
,tary impeachments; it had no 
roots in the ordinary criminal 
law, and the particular alle- 
gations of misconduct under 
that heading were not rieccs- 
•sarily limited to common 
law or statutory derelictions 
or crimes. 

r The debates on Impeach-, 
iment at the Constitutional 
'Convention in Philadelphia 
focus principally on its ap- 
plicability to tne President. 
The framers sought to create 
a responsible though strong 
executive; they hoped, in the 


Massachuetts, that “the max- ' - ' 
im would never be adopted 
here that the chief magis- 
trate could do no wrong.” 

Impeachment was to be 
one of the central elements 
of executive responsibility in 
the framework of the new 
government as they con- 
ceived it. 

The constitutional grounds 
for impeachment of the Pres- 
ident received little direct 
attention in the convention, 
the phrase “other high crimes 
and misdemeanors” was ulti- 
mately added to “treason” 
and “bribery” with virtually 
no debate. There is evidence, 
however, that the framers 
were aware of the technical 
meaning the phrase had ac- 
quired in English impeach- 
ments. 

The convention had earlier 
demonstrated its familiarity 
with the term “high misde- 
meanor." A draft constitution 
had used "high misdemean- 
or” in its proislon fvor the 
extradition of offenders from 
; 0 ne state to another. The 
convention, apparently unan- 
imously, struck “high misde- 
meanor” and inserted "other 
crime”... "in order to com- 
prehend all proper cases: it 
being doubtful whether ‘high 
misdemeanor’ had not a tech- 
nical meaning too limited.” 

The "technical meaning” 
referred to is the parliamen- 
tary use of the term high 
misdemeanor. Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries on the Laws 
of England” — awork cited by 
delegates in other portions of 
the convention’s deliberations 
and which Madison later de- 
scribed (in the Virginia rati- 
fying convention) as “a book-, 
which is in every man’s 
hand” — included "high mis- 
demeanors” as one term for’ 
positive offenses “against the 
king and government.” ; 

’ The “first and principal" 
high misdemeanor, according 
to Blackstone, was "mal-ad- 
ministration of such high of- 
ficers, as are in public trust 
artd employment,” . . . “usual- 
ly punished by the method of t 
parliamentary impeachment.” 

Ground for Impeachment 

An extensive discussion of. 
the scope of the impeachment 
power occurred in the House 
of Representatives in the first 
session of the First Congress. ■ 

The House was debating the . 
power of the President to re- 
move the head of an execu- , 
tive department appointed by 
him with the advice and con- 
>scnt of the Senate, an issue • 
on which it ultimately adopt-* 
end the position, urged , 
primarily by James Madison, - 
that the Constitution vested 
the power exclusively in the ' 
President. I 

The discussion in the House 
lends. support to the view that | 
tha framers intended the im- 
peachment power to reach 
failure of the President todis- 


his office. ' ' the principle- that Impeach- • 

From the comments of the able conduct need not be' 


framers and their contempo- 
raries, the remarks of the 
delegates to the state ratify- 
ing conventions, and the re- 
moval power debate in the 
First Congress, it is apparent 
that the scope of impeach- 
ment was not viewed nar-, 
rowly. It was intended to' 
privide a check on the Presi- 
dent through impeachment, 
but not to make him depend- 
ent on the unbridled will of 
the Congress. 

The American 
Impeachment Cases 
• Thirteen officers have been 
Impeached by the House 
since 1787: one President; 
one Cabinet officer, one 
United States Senator, and 
10 Federal Judges. 

Each of the 13 Amen-; 
can impeachments involved’ 
charges of misconduct in-, 
compatible with the official, 
position of the officeholder. 
This conduct falls into three 
broad categories: (1) Exceed-* 
ing the constitutional bounds 
of the powers of the office 
in derogation of the powers 
of another branch of govern-) 
ment; (2) behaving in a man- 
ner grossly incompatible with - 
the proper function and pur- 
pose of the office; and (3) em- 
ploying the power of the 
office for an improper pur- 
pose or for personal gain. 

Past impeachments are not 
precedents to be read with, 
an eye for an article of im- 
peachment identical to alle- 
gations that may be current-' 
ly under consideration. The 
American impeachment cases 
demonstrate a common theme 
useful in determining whether 
grounds for impeachment ex- 
ist — that the grounds are 
derived from understandings 
the nature, functions and' 
duties of the office. 

The Criminality Issue 

The phrase "high crimes . 
■ and misdemeanors” may con-, 
note “criminality” to some. 
This likely is the predicate 
for some of the contentions' 
that only an indictable crime 
can constitute impeachable 
conduct. Other advocates of, 
an indictable-offense require- 
ment would establish a crim- 
inal standard of impeachable 
conduct because that stand- 
ard is definite, can be known, 
In advance and reflects &■ 
contemporary legal view of, 
what conduct should be pun-, 
ished. 

A requirement of criminal- 
ity would require resort to, 
familiar criminal laws and 
concepts to serve as stand-, 
ards in the impeachment.- 
process. IFurthermore, this, 
would pose problems con-’ 
ceming the applicability of 
standards of proof and the 
like pertaining to the trial of 
crimes. 

The American experience , 


criminal. Of the 13 impeach* 1 
ments voted by the House' 
since. 1789, at least 10 ln-j 
volved one or more allega- 
tions that did not charge a 
violation of criminal law. 

Impeachment and the crim- 
inal law serve fundamentally' 
different purposes. Impeach-, 
ment is the first step in.aj 
remedial process — removal ‘ 
from office and possible dis- 
qualification from holding 

Ifuture office. The purpose of : 
impeachment is not personali 
punishment; its function is 
primarily to maintain consti- 
tutional government. 

‘ Furthermore, the Constitu- 
tion itself provides that im- 
peachment is no substitute 
for the ordinary process of 
criminal law since it specifies 
that impeachment does not' 
immunize the officer , from 
criminal liability for his 
wrongdoing. , 

To confine impeachable; 
conduct to indictable of- 
fenses may well be to set 4 
standard so restrictive as not 
to reach conduct that might, 
adversely affect the system’ 
of government. Some of the 
most grievous offenses 
against our constitutional 
form of government may not' 
entailwiolations of the crim- 
inal law. 

Conclusion 

Impeachment Is a constitu* 
.tional remedy addressed to 
.serious offenses against the: 
system of government. The 
purpose of impeachment un-> 
der the Constitution is indi- 
cated by the limited scope of, 
the remedy (removal from of- 
fice and possible disqualifies-' 
tion from future office) and 
by the stated grounds for, 
impeachment (treason, brib-, 
ery and other high crimes 
and misdemeanors). 

It is not controlling Whether: 
treason and bribery are crim-. 
inal. More important, they 
are constitutional wrongs' 
that subvert the structure of 
government, or undermine tho, 
integrity of office and even 
the Constitution itself, and 
thus are “high offenses in the: 
sense that word was used in 
English impeachments. 

The content of the phrase' 
“high crimes and misdemean- 
ors” for the framers is to be: 
related to what the framers; 
knew, on the whole, about 
the English practice— tho 
broad sweep of English con- 
stitutional history and the, 
vital role impeachment had, 
played in the limitation of 
royal . prerogative and the 
control of abuses of minis- 
terial and judicial power. \ 

. The framers understood' 
quite clearly that the consti- 
tional system they were; 
creating must Include some; 
ultimate check on the con- 
duct of the executive, par- 


wo^’K « c » me to 
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reject the suggested plural,' 
executive. While insistent, 
that balance between the 
executive and legislative* 
branches be maintained so 
that the executive would not 
become the creature of the 
legislature, dismtssible at Its 
i will, the framers also recog-; 
nized that some means 
would be needed to deal with 
excesses by the executive. 

While it may be argued 
that some articles of im-. 
peachment have charged con- 
duct that constituted crime 
and thus that criminality is 
an essential ingredient,, or 
that some have charged con-! 
duct that was not criminal’ 
and thus that criminality is 
mot essential, the fact re- 
mains that in the English 
practice and in several of the. 
American impeachments the 
criminality issue was not 
raised at all. 

The emphasis has been on 
the significant effects of the 
conduct — undermining the in-' 
tegrity of office, disregard 
bf constitutional duties and 
oath of office., abrogation of 
power, abuse of the govern- 


mental process, adverse im- 
pact on the system of 
government. Clearly, these 
ejects can be brought about 
in ways not anticipated by 
the criminal law. 

Criminal standards and' 
criminal courts were estab- 
lished to control individual 
conduct. Impeachment was 
evolved by Parliament to 
,cope with both the inadequa- 
cy of criminal standards and 
the impotence of courts to' 
deal with the conduct of 
great public figures. 

, It is useful to note three 
major Presidential duties of 
broad scope that are explicit- 
ly recited in the Constitution: 
“to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed,” to 
“faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United 
States” and to “preserve, 
protect, and defend the 
•Constitution of the United 
States” to the best of his 
ability. 

' The first is directly Im- 
posed by the Constitution; 
the second and third are in- 
cluded in the constitutionally 
prescribed oath that the. 


President is required to takfi' 
before he enters upon the 
execution' of his office and 
are, therefore, also express- 
ly imposed by the Constitu- 
tion. '• 

The duty to, take care is' 
affirmative. So is the duty 
faithfully to execute the of- 
fice. A President must carry 
out the obligations of his 
office diligently and in good 
faith. The elective character 
and political role of a Presi- 
dent make it difficult to 1 - 
define faithful exercise of hi*' 
powers in the abstract 
}■ A President must make 
policy and exercise discre- 
tion. This discretion neces- 
sarily is broad, especially in. 
emergency situations, but the 
constitutional duties of , a 
President impose limitations 
on its exercise. ■> 

, The “take care” duty em- 
phasizes the responsibility of 
a President for the over-alL' 
conduct of the executive- 
branch, which the Constitu- 
tion vests in him alone. He 
must take care that the 
executive is so organized and 
operated that this duty is. 
performed. 
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Summary by the White House 


: WASHINGTON, Feb. 28— 

/ . Special loTne New York Time* 

Folfowingi is a summary of 
an analysis of the constitw 
tional standards for impeach- 
ment prepared by attorneys 
for President Nixon and sub- 
mitted to members of thp 
House Judiciary Committee’s 1 
impeachment inquiry staff: 

The English impeachment 
precedents represent the con- 
text in which the framers 
drafted the constitutional im-, 
peachment provision. In un- 
derstanding this context and 
what it implies two things 
should be remembered. 

First, the framers rejected, 
the English system of gov- 
ernment that existed in 1776; 
namely, absolute parliamen- 
tary supremacy. Instead, they 
opted for limited government, 
.with a finely devised system 
of separated powers in dif- 
ferent branches. 

Second, throughout the his- 
tory of English impeachment 
pratice, (beginning in 1376 
.and ending in 1805) there 
were two distinct types of 
impeachment in England. One 
type represented a well-estab- 
lish criminal process for 
reaching great offenses com- 
/mitted against the govern- 
ment by men of high station 
— who today would occupy a 
high government office. The 
other type of impeachments - 
used this well-established 
criminal process in the 17th 
and early 18th century for 
the political purpose of 
achieving the absolute polit- 1 
cal supremacy of Parliament 
Over the executive. - 

It Is clear from the context 
,W the constitutional Commi-, 


’ ment to due process that the 
farmers rejected the political 
impeachments. They included* 
in the /impeachment provi- 
sions the very safeguards 
that had not been present-in 
the English practice. They 
narrowly defined the grounds, 
for impeachement, required; 
various procedural safe- 
guards and eliminated for 
nonlegal processes like bills 
of attainder and address that 
had worked hand-in-hand 
with the English political im-. 
peachments. 

The language of the im- 
peachment clause is derived 
directly from the English im-. 
peachments. "High crimes and! 
misdemeanors” was the 
standard phrase used by 
those impeachments from 
1376 onward. To the framers 
H had a unitary meaning, 
like "bread-and-butter issues” 
has today. It meant such 
criminal conduct as justified 
the removal of an officehold- 
er from office. 

, In light of English and 
American history and usage 
from -the time of Blackston 
onward, there is no evidence 
to attribute anything but a' 
criminal meaning to the uni- 
tary phrase "other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The Constitutional 
Convention 

The only debate at the Con- 
stitutional Convention that is 
relevant to the impeachment 
clause is that which occurred 
subsequent to agreement by 
the framers on a concept of 
the Presidency. Before Sept. 

8, 1787, the debates were 
general and did not focus on 
a conclusive plan for the 
Chief Executive. If, as Ham- 
ilton suggested, the executive 
were to serve during good 
behavior a very different 


standard for removal would 
be more feasible than fqr a, 
President elected for a fo-ur- 
. year term. 

The Sept. 8 impeachment 
debate, the only one based ort 
a clear concept of the actual 
Presidency, emphatically re- 
jected "maladministration”, 
as a standard for impeach- 
ment. Madison and Morn's 
vigorously noted the defects 
of “maladministration” as an 
impeachment standard.. Mal- 
administration would set a 
vague standard and would 
put the President’s tenure at, 
the pleasure of the Senate. 
Moreover, it could be limited 
•by the, daily check of Con- 
gress, and the adoption of a 
four-year, term. „ 

Colonel Madison then with- 
drew the term “maladminis- 
tration” and substituted the 
current phrase in response, 
to the criticisms of Madison 
Morris. The debates clearly 
indicate a purely i criminal 
meaning for "other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The Legal Meaning of the 
Impeachment Provision 
The words “treason, brib- 
ery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” construed 
either in light of present- 
day usage or as understood 
by the framers in the late 
18th century, mean what 
they clearly connote — crimi- 
nal offenses. Not only do the 
words inherently require a 
criminal offense, but one of 
a very serious nature com- 
mitted in one’s governmental 
capacity. 

This criminality require- 
ment is reinforced by judicial 
construction and statutory, 
penalty provisions. It is fur- 
ther evidenced by the crimi- 
nal context of the language 
used in the other constitu- -*j 


I The duty of a President to 
“preserve, protect, and de- 
. fend the Constitution” to tha 
best of his ability includes 
the duty not to abuse his 
• powers or transgress their 
limits — not to violate the 
.tights of citizens, such ' as 
those guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights, and not to act in 
.derogation of powers vested 
elsewhere by, the Constitu- 
tion. 

Not all Presidential mis- 
conduct is sufficient to 
constitute grounds for Im- 
peachment. There is a fur- 
ther requirement — substan- 
tiality. In deciding whether 
this further requirement has 
been met, the facts must be, 
considered as ai whole in the 
■ context of the office, not in 
.terms of separate or isolated, 

• events. 

Because impeachment of a 
President is a grave step for 
the nation, it is to be pre- 
dicated only upon conduct 
seriously incompatible with 
either the constitutional form 
and principles of our govern- 
ment or the proper perform- 
ance of -constitutional duties 
of the Presidential office. 

tional provisions concerning 
impeachment, such as Art.' 

Ill, Sec. 2, Cl. 3, which pro-, 
vides in part, “the trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by 
jury” , 

The American Impeach- 
ment Precedenls , 

A careful examination of' 
the American impeachment* 
precedents reveals that the' 
United States House of Rep-- 
resentatives has supported 
different standards for the 
impeachment of judges and a 
President since 1804. This is 
consistent with judicial con- 
struction of the Constitution 
as defined by the United 
States Supreme Court, and 
the clear language of the 
Constitution which recog- 
nizes a distinction between a 
President who may be re- 
moved from office by various 
tnethods and a judge who 
may be removed only by im- 
peachment. 

In the case of a judge, the 
“good behavior” clause 
[Article 111, Section 1] and 
the removal provision [Ar- 
ticle II, Section 4j must be 
construed together, other- 
wise the “good behavior” 
clause is a nullity. Tints,! 
consistent with House Prece- 
dent. a judge holds office for 
a life tenure may be im-. 
peached for less than an in- 
dictable offense. Even here, 
however, senatorial preced- 
ents have demonstrated a re- 
luctance to convict a judge 
in the absence of criminal 
conduct, thus leaving . the 
standard for judicial impeach- 
ment less than conclusive. 

The use of a predetermined 
criminal standard for the im- 
peachment of a President is 
also supported by history, 
logic, legal precedent and a 
sound and sensible public 
policy which demands sta- 
bility in our form of govern- 
ment. Moreover, the constitu- 
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tional proscription against 1 
ex post facto laws, the re- 
quirement of due process, 
and the separation of powers 
inherent in the very structure 
of our Constitution preclude 
the use of , any standard 
other than “criminal” for the 
removal of a president by 
impeachment. 

In the 187-ycar history of 
our nation, only one House 1 , 
of Representatives has ever 
impeached a President. A re- 
,view of the impeachment 
trial of President Andrew 
Johnson, in 1868, indicates 
that the predicate for such 
action was a bitter political 
struggle between the execu-, 
tive and legislative branches 
of government. 

The first atempt to im- 
peach President Johnson 
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failed because "no specific 
crime was alegcd to have 
been committed." The Sen- 
ate’s refusal to convict John- 
son after his impeachment- 
by the house, has, of course, 
become legendary. . 

His acquittal strongly indi- 
cates that the Senate has 
refused to adopt a broad 
view of “other high crimes 
and misdemeanors” as a 
basis for impeaching a Presi- 
dent. This conclusion is fur- 
ther substantiated by the 
virtual lack of factual issues 
in the proceeding. 

The most salient lesson to 
be learned from the widely' 
criticized Johnson trial is 
that impeachment of a Presi- 
dent should be resorted to / 
only for cases of the gravest 
kind — the commission of a 


crime named in the Constitu- 
tion or a criminal offense 
against the laws of the 
United States. 

Conclusion 

The English precedents 
clearly demonstrate the 
criminal nature and origin 
of the impeachment process. 
The framers adopted the 
general criminal meaning 
and language of those im- 
peachments, while rejecting 
the 17th century aberration 
where impeachment was 
used as a weapon by Parlia- 
ment to gain absolute politi- 
cal supremacy at the ex- 
pense of the rule of law. 

In light of legislative and' 
judicial usage, American 
case law, and established 
rules of -constitutional and 


statutory construction, the' 
term "other high crimes and 
misdemeanors” can only, 
have a purely "criminal”, 
meaning. Finally, in our re-’ 
view of the American im- 
peachment precedents, we 
have shown that while, 
judges may be impeached for 
somehting less than indict- 
able offenses — even here the 
standard is less than con-, 
elusive — all evidence points 
to the fact that a President- 
may not. 

Thus the evidence is con-, 
elusive on all points; a Pres-, - 
ident may only be impeached’ 
for indictable crimes. T|iat 
is the lesson of history, logic, 
and experience on the phrase' 
“treason, bribery and other 
high crimes and mis de- 
meanors.” 


Severs Charged, a Report and ,a Briefcase 


) / They / unlawfully, willfully and 

knowingly did combine, conspire, confed- 
i erale and agree together and with each 
j other, to commit offenses against the Unit- 

j ed States . . . ( They ] would corruptly in- 
I fl tience, obstruct and impede ... the due 

I administration of justice . . . and by de- 

ceit. craft, trickery and dishonest means, 
defraud the United States. 

; With those words, a federal grand 
i jury composed of 23 American citizens 
last week presented a grave and most ex- 
, ceptional charge; a criminal conspiracy 
existed “up to and including" the pres- 
i ent at the highest levels of Richard Nix- 
I on’s Administration. The accused in- 
| elude four of the President’s most 
j intimate and influential former official 
and political associates. And by clear 
j implication in the language of the in- 
J diclment, the jurors disclosed their be- 
. lief that the President has lied about at 
| least one potentially criminal act of his 
! own in the still-spreading scandal, 
j Nor was that all. Going beyond the 
| indictment, which was carefully framed 
' with the aid of Special Prosecutor Leon 
: Jaworski and his staff, the Watergate 
grand jury took on its own initiative a 
step that portends serious consequences 
for the President. In a hushed and tense 
; Washington courtroom. Jury Foreman 
j Vladimir Pregelj delivered a sealed re- 
I port to Federal Judge John Sirica. The 
jjudge solemnly opened the envelope, 

! quickly scanned a covering letter, then 
resealed it. Without a word on when — or 
if— -the contents would be made public, 

; Sirica ordered the envelope locked in a 
courthouse safe. 

There was little doubt that the re- 
port contains the grand jury’s critical as- 
sessment of Nixon’s role in the conspir- 
acy to conceal the origins of the 
wiretapping and burglary of Democratic 
j headquarters in June 1972. The,report 
l may also spell out the grand jury’s'rea- 
| sons, presumably on constitutional 
j grounds, for not now indicting the 
President. 

. In making that decision, the 
] grand jury, perhaps with some 
reluctance, was undoubtedly fol- 
lowing Jaworski’s own instincts. 

Since there is no precedent for 
indicting a sitting President, Ja- 
worski feared that For R 


: - ■ Nixon might touch off a long these aides tried to use the FBI and CIA 

and nationally divisive series of t0 conceal the Watergate crime, not to 

'h court battles ending in a Su- . Protect national security. They arranged 

t- f. rem _ e C ° urt decision in favor of for payments of large amounts of cash 

t- f he President. Such a prospect ; to the arrested burglars, not for legit- 

,e is particularly unnecessary when ; , imate legal expenses but to keep them 

»_ there is an impeachment inquiry j ’ j quiet. They extended offers of leniency 
, under way in the House, where I and Executive clemency to the arrested 

the Judiciary Committee is men— inducements only a President has 

ready and eager to secure all the power to fulfill. They destroyed 

^ evidence either implicating or 'evidence. 

s exonerating the President of Seven of the President’s former as- 

wrongdoing. sociates were indicted, and four of them 

y . Undoubtedly at the grand were accused of lying a total of eleven 

jury’s direction, members of Ja- times to grand juries, the Senate Wa- 

worski’s staff also gave to Sirica tergate committee or the fbi. These are 

a locked and bulging briefcase. . the men on whose testimony the Pres- 

* It is believed to contain Iran- j ident’s own profession of innocence has 

j scripts of White House tape re- heavily relied. Significantly, no perjury 

r cordings, documents and other charge was made against John Dean, 

evidence that was gathered ' Nixon’s former counsel and the one self- 

painstakingly — and often de- confessed member of the conspiracy 

‘ spite dogged resistance from who has directly accused the President 

Nixon— by Jaworski and his of being an active participant in the cov- 

fired predecessor, Archibald er-up scheme. The grand jury has heard 

, Cox. The evidence almost cer- some of the tapes of conversations be- 

| tainly is meant to support any tween Dean and Nixon — and apparent- 

■ charges made in the report ly is convinced that Dean's version of 

against Nixon. The briefcase is also ex- those disputed talks is the correct one. 

- pected to reach the House impeachment Last week's indictment of the seven 

investigators if that should be the course men brought the number of former Nix- 

’ Sirica elects. on agents charged or convicted in the 

Sirica has several options in han- scandal to 25 (see box page 20). Indi- 

, <Jling the sealed report and the appar- vidual guilt or innocence is yet to be es- 

ently explosive evidence now in his pos- tablished through trials in many of these 

session. He can order it promptly cases. But no equivalent litany of offi- 

dispatched to the House Judiciary Com- cia l accusation has ever before been di- 

mittee— a move seen as most probable. reeled on such a scale against the as- 

He can await a request for it from that i relates of any U.S. President. The 
committee or hold a hearing of all in- scandals of Ulysses S. Grant and War- 

terested parties, including Jaworski and . ren G Harding were far less pervasive, 
the White House, on what to do with it. I 
He could simply make it public-^r The Indicted Seven 
have it locked up indefinitely. Whatever 

his course, it is likely to become known I Because the positions of most of the 

this week. t men c . r ged last week had been so high 

The long-awaited, judiciously word- on L re sident Nixon’s once powerfr* ' 
ed indictment sketched, in devastating ner te ? n ?' their indictment, though 
detail, the cover-up plot that was expected, was still shocking. That 

hatched in the White House and in the °" c f ^' dc,y v ' ewcd J as al °°f and i 

Committee for the Re-Election of the 8 , nt but sl ^ re ' fooled and efficient, 

, President. The cover-up began almost wl Pr °f s f si ? ly 

the moment that five lowly burglars _ smce Watergate broke wide i 
were arrested in the Watergate complex ago - Now an appa 

: on June 17, 1972. The indictment at- H O! . members are des P<* 

tacks nearly all of the previous Water- fighting to stay out of prison. Last wi 

gate defenses put up by the men closest MW jo a HM U ^ 3 T^u , ^? ,r ^ or ^ were 

*? <$A8RD£i™0432RQ{KirA^ 


on President Nixon’s once powerful in- 
ner team, their indictment, though long 
expected, was still shocking. That staff, 
once widely viewed as aloof and arro- 
gant but sure-footed and efficient, has, 
of course, been progressively tarnished 
ever since Watergate broke wide open 
nearly a year ago. Now an appalling 
number of its members are desperately 
fighting to stay out of prison. Last week's 
seven accused conspirators were. 

IRQflQ&sSW^esPof'llw-a^: 
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order, the former Attorney General and 
head of Nixon’s re-election committee 
was undoubtedly Nixon’s closest polit- 
ical confidant. The two men had known 
each other intimately ever since Mitch- 
ell, a seemingly imperturbable munic- 
ipal-bond specialist, and Nixon were 
partners in a New York City law firm. 
In the Administration. Mitchell was an 
eager but unsuccessful prosecutor of an- 
tiwar extremists (the Chicago Seven, the 
Harrisburg Seven, Daniel Ellsberg). 
Mitchell’s most celebrated comment on 
the Nixon Administration was his iron- 
ically prophetic “Watch what we do, not 
what we say.’’ Now he stands indicted 
on charges of conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice, and four counts of making false 
statements to the FBI, the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee or the grand jury. 
Last week Mitchell also went on trial 
in a New York federal court on six 
counts of perjury. He and former Com- 
merce Secretary Maurice Stans are ac- 
cused of attempting to intervene with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to help Fugitive Financier Robert 
Vesco evade a massive fraud investiga- 
tion in return for a secret $200,000 con- 
tribution to Nixon's 1972 campaign. 

H.R. HALOEAfSAM, 47. As Nixon’s 
stern chief of staff, the former Califor- 
nia advertising executive once noted on 
a memo returned to a White House aide: 
“I’ll approve of whatever will work and 
am concerned with results — not meth- 
ods.” The most formidable guardian of 
J Nixon's Oval Office, Haldeman curtly 
i and coldly ran a staff that protected the 
I President against unwanted intrusions 
and unappreciated advice. Haldeman is 
charged with conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice, and three counts of perjury in 
his public testimony before Senator Sam 
Ervin's select Senate committee. 

JOHN D. EHRLICHMAN, 48. Formerly 
Nixon’s chief adviser on domestic af- 
fairs, the outgoing and often witty Ehr- 
lichman has acidly termed Congress- 
men “a bunch of clowns” and argued 
that a President has the right to simply 
: “set aside” anything Congress did that 
was “not in the public interest.” A Se- 
attle attorney who specialized in munic- 
ipal and land-use law, he is charged with 
conspiracy, obstruction of justice, and 
three counts of lying to the grand jury 
and the fbi. 

CHARLES W, COLSON, 42. A tough 
and wily political infighter, Colson was 
Nixon’s special counsel, concentrating 
on soliciting labor support and punish- 
ing the President’s political enemies. 
Colson’s footprints kept appearing at the 
fringes of the Watergate scandal, al- 
. though he insisted loudly that he would 
never be indicted — and for many 
months investigators seemed persuaded. 

' Yet Colson, who once declared that "I 
would do anything that Richard Nixon 
-asks me to do,” and now professes to 
have “found God” in a religious con- 
version, was indicted for conspiracy and 
obstruction of justice. 

ROBERT C. MARD8AN, 50. A wealthy 
Phoenix lawyer-contractor and a' West- 
ern coordinator of Barry Go'.dwater’s 
1964 presidential campaign, Mardian 
I was one of the architects of Nixon's 
Southern strategy on school integration 
while general counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Rigidly conservative, Mardian later 
1 showed much anti-radical fervor but lit- 
tle savvy as chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Internal Security Division, Dis- 


appointed when he did not earn a higher 
position in the Nixon Administration, 
he said with foresight about the Nixon 
camp: “When things are going great 
they ignore me, but when things get 
screwed up, they lean on me.” He was in- 
dicted for conspiracy. 

GORDON C. S75ACHAN, 30. A for- 
mer junior member of the Nixon-Mitch- 
ell law firm in New York, Slrachan was 
Haldeman’s chief aide in the White 
House. He later became general coun- 
sel of the U.S. Information Agency as 
part of a White House effort to exert 
greater control over the federal bureau- 
cracy by transferring White House men 
tc key department and agency posts. It 
was Strachan who startled the Ervin 
committee by advising young people 
who were considering government work: 
“Stay away.” He is charged with con- 
spiracy, obstruction of justice, and one 
count oflying to a grand jury. 

KEMNKTTM W. PARKSNSON, 46. A 
Washington attorney specializing in 
personal injury insurance cases, Parkin- 
son was untouched by Watergate until 
the Nixon committee hired him to de- 
fend itself against a civil suit filed by 
the Democratic National Committee 
because of the wiretapping-burglary. 
Once a law clerk in the same Wash- 
ington district court in which he is now 
indicted, he is charged with conspiracy.. 

The new Watergate Seven fade max- 
imum sentences of five years in prison 
for each count of conspiracy, obstruction 
of justice and making a false statement 
to the fbi or a grand jury, If there are 
convictions on all counts, the consecu- 
tive sentences could total as much as 30 
years for Mitchell and 25 each for Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman. Judge Sirica or- 
dered that all seven men appear before 
him this Saturday to be arraigned and 
to plead to the charges. Trials normally 
are scheduled to begin within 60 days 
after indictment, although delays can be 
sought by either defenders or prosecu- 
tors. Though defense attorneys may ob- 
ject, the prosecution hopes to try the 
seven together. Sirica assigned himself 
to preside over the case 

The most intriguing detail in the in- 
dictment was one of the counts against 
Haldeman. In his televised testimony 
before the Ervin committee last July 30 
and 31, Haldeman told of listening to a 
tape of a conversation among Nixon, 
John Dean and, for a time, himself that 
had taken place on March 25, 1973. The 
indictment contends that Haldeman 
committed perjury when he related his 
version of what the tape records. Since 
the jurors have heard the tape, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that it does not 
confirm Haldeman's testimony. 

The details of this charge also 
strongly support Dean's televised testi- 
mony about this conversation — and im- 
pugn Nixon's public statements about 
the talk. To a surprising degree, Hal- 
deman’s testimony had verified Dean's 
recollection of the conversation, al- 
though Dean had thought that parts of 
it had occurred earlier, on March 13. 

Haldeman agreed that Dean told the 
President that E. Howard Hunt, one of 
the arrested Watergate burglars, was de- 
manding $120,000 in cash, “or else he 
would tell about the seamy things he had 
done for Ehrlichman,” presumably as 
one of the White House squad of secret 
investigators, “the plumbers." Accord- 
ing to Haldeman, Nixon asked how 
much money would have to fee raised 


over the years to meet such demands, 
and Dean replied, “probably a million 
dollars — but the problem is that it is 
hard to raise.” 

. The President replied, according to 
Haldeman, “There is no problem in rais- 
ing a million dollars, we can do that." 
Up to this critical point. Haldeman and 
Dean were still in agreement. Then, 
Haldeman testified, Nixon added five 
crucial words: “But it would be wrong.” 
Those five words, claims the indictment, 
as Haldeman “then and there well knew, 
were false.” They, of course, change 
Nixon's position completely. Instead of 
agreeing to pay Hunt hush money, as 
Dean charged, the President was por- 
trayed by Haldeman as ruling such a 
move out of consideration. Another Hal- 
deman claim that the grand jury appar- 
ency did not accept was that through- 
out this exchange Nixon “led Dean on 
. . . obviously trying to smoke out what 
was really going on.” 

If the grand jury is right, Nixon has 
repeatedly lied about never having ac- 
quiesced in any cash payments by his as- 
sociates to any of the original Water- 
gate defendants. Nixon issued a long 
Watergate paper last May 22, claiming 
that “I did not know, until the time of 
my own investigation, of any efforts to 
provide the Watergate defendants with 
funds” and “I took no part in, nor was I 
aware of, any efforts that might have 
been made to cover up Watergate.” 
Asked during an Aug. 22 press confer- 
ence about Haldeman’s version before 
the Senate committee of the $1 million 
discussion, Nixon replied: “His state- 
ment is accurate." Nixon said he had. 
in fact, told Dean: “John, it is wrong. It 
won’t work." 

Woven through the grand jury’s var- 
ious allegations against the newly indict- 
ed men was evidence that a large pay- 
ment was, in fact, made to Hunt a few 
hours after this crucial conversation of 
Dean, Haldeman and Nixon. It would 
have been foolhardy, indeed, for Nix- 
on's aides to carry out such payoffs if 
the President had flatly banned them 
as wrong. According to the indictment, 
after the end of this White House meet- 
ing, Haldeman called John Mitchell. 
Mitchell minutes later “had a telephone 
conversation with Fred C. LaRue la 
Mitchell deputy], during which Mitchell 
authorized LaRue to make a payment 
of $75,000 to and for the benefit of E. 
Howard Hunt Jr.” LaRue. who has 
pleaded guilty to conspiring to obstruct 
justice, according to the indictment gave 
the $75,000 to Hunt's attorney, William 
O. Bittman. that very evening, March 
21. Next day. contends the indictment, 
Mitchell told Ehrlichman that Hunt 
“was not a problem any longer." 

The charges against Haldeman raise 
an obvious question: Why would he risk 
perjury by testifying publicly that the 
tape contained those five words of Nix- 
on's if. indeed, it did not? One answer 
may lie in the fact that Haldeman was 
testifying only a couple of weeks after 
the existence of the secret Nixon tap- 
ing system had been revealed to the 
Ervin committee. Nixon later fought 
vainly on two court levels to withhold 
his tapes from Archibald Cox. then the 
Watergate special prosecutor. He yield- 
ed seven of them, including, the one of 
the March 2! meeting, only after the 
public uproar that followed his firing of 
Cox, who was seeking the tapes and oth- 
er Whits House evidence. At the lime 
he was before the Ervin committee, Hal- 
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deman may have felt certain that the 
tapes would never have to be given to 
the prosecutors or the committee. 

Throughout, the 50-page indictment 
handed up by the grand jury carefully 
refrains from citing any acts of the Pres- 
ident. It sometimes even fails to note 
that a meeting singled out as an overt 
conspiratorial act was attended by Nix- 
on and was held in his office, although 
his presence there is public knowledge. 
This is presumably part of the strategy 
of keeping the grand jury's report on 
'Nixon thoroughly separate from the 
indictments, on the theory that Nix- 
,on’s guilt or innocence ought consti- 
tutionally to be only the province of 
the House impeachment committee 
! headed by New Jersey Democratic Con- 
gressman Peter Rodino. 

! The indictment spares no harsh 
| words in describing the cover-up con- 
spiracy involving the seven indicted 
j Nixon associates “and others known 
and unknown.” The aim of the conspir- 
acy, the indictment claims, was to con- 
ceal the identity of the persons respon- 
j sible for the Watergate wiretapping, as 
j well as “other illegal and improper ac- 
, tivities.” Toward that end, the seven 
j tried to prevent officials of the CIA, FBI 
! and Department of Justice from trans- 
. acting “their official business honestly 
{ and impartially, free from corruption, 
i fraud, improper and undue influence, 
j dishonesty, unlawful impairment and 
I obstruction.” 

I No fewer than 45 conspiratorial acts 
J were cited in concise paragraphs that 
undoubtedly will be buttressed by ex- 
j tensive evidence, and sharply assailed 
jby defense lawyers, in future trials. 

! Those curt recitations of specific acts for 
| the first time detailed the chronology of 
an increasingly desperate effort to keep 
j the lid on the scandal. Free of all the tes- 
I timonial contradictions and denials that 
; have so confused the complex affair, the 
[ indictment included these overt acts: 
j Juno 1 7, 1 972. On the night of the 
| ill-starred Watergate break-in, John 
i Mitchell and a groupof Nixon campaign 
; officials were attending political meet- 
; ings in Beverly Hills. After news of the 
burglars’ capture reached him, Mitchell 
told Mardian to ask G. Gordon Liddy, 

, the counsel to Nixon’s re-election 
finance committee and one of the orig- 
inators of the political-espionage plan, 
to seek the help of Attorney General 
l Richard Kleindienst in Washington to 
j get the arrested men out of jail. (Klein- 
dienst has testified that Liddy accosted 
him at Washington’s Burning Tree golf 
club and sought such help, but that he 
sharply rebuffed the plea.) 

June 18. Haldeman’s aide Gordon 
Strachan destroyed documents on Hal- 
deman’s orders. (Strachan has admitted 
j doing so, claiming that the papers in- 
[ eluded reports he had prepared for Hal- 
I deman about Liddy’s intelligence-gath-- 
] ering plan before the men were arrested. 
Federal investigators believe that tran- 
scripts of the illegally intercepted* 
I Democratic conversations wdre- also 
j destroyed.) 

j June 19. Ehrlichman met with 
Dean at the White House and directed 
him to relay word via Liddy that E. 
Howard Hunt should leave the coun- 
try. (Hunt had been a member of the 
White House plumbers and was later 
1 convicted of the Watergate wiretapping. 
Dean testified that he carried out Ehr- 


Ehrlichman that it was a mistake and 
asked Liddy to rescind the- order to 
Hunt.) 

June 19. Charles Colson and Ehr- 
lichman met with Dean at the White 
House, and Ehrlichman directed Dean 
to open Hunt’s safe in the Executive Of- 
fice Building and take the contents 
(which included various secret docu- 
ments and electronic equipment). Dean 
has testified that he did so. 

June 19. Mardian and Mitchell met 
with Jeb Stuart Magruder, deputy to 
Mitchell on Nixon’s re-election commit- 
tee, in Mitchell’s Washington apart- 
ment. Mitchell suggested that Magruder 
destroy his files on the Watergate wire- 
tapping plan, code-najned Gemstone. 
(Mitchell said, according to LaRue, who 
has pleaded guilty to conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice, “that it might be a good 
idea if Mr. Magruder had a fire.”) 

June 20. Liddy met with LaRue 
and Mardian at LaRue’s Washington 
apartment. Liddy told the other two that 
certain “commitments” had been made 
to himself and others who had carried 
out the Watergate break-in. (Apparently 
the commitments were from Hunt to the 
others that if anything went wrong with 
the operation his White House friends 
would assist them and their families.) 

June 24. Mitchell and Mardian met 
with Dean at Nixon re-election commit-, 
tee headquarters in Washington. Mitch- 
ell and Mardian suggested that Dean ask 
the CIA to provide secret funds for Hunt, 
Liddy and the five burglars who had 
been arrested in the break-in. 

June 26. Ehrlichman met with 
Dean at the White House and approved 
a suggestion that Dean ask General Ver- 
non A. Walters, deputy director of the 
CIA, whether the CIA could use covert 
funds to pay salaries and bail for the ar- 
rested men. (Both Dean and Walters 
have testified that Dean did so.) 

July 7. Anthony Ulasewicz, a for- 
mer New York City policeman recruit- 
ed to help distribute payments secretly 
to the break-in defendants, delivered ap- 
proximately $25,000 in cash to William 
O. Bittman in Washington. Bittman was 
Hunt’s attorney. 

Mid-July, Mitchell and Kenneth 
Parkinson met with Dean at Nixon 
committee headquarters. Mitchell asked 
Dean to get FBI reports on the Water- 
gate investigation for Parkinson and 
others. (Lawyer Parkinson was defend- 
ing the Nixon re-election committee 
against a Democratic Party civil suit, 
and these reports could have been use- 
ful for this non-Governmental purpose.) 

July 17. Ulasewicz delivered ap- 
proximately $40,000 in cash to Howard 
Hunt’s wife Dorothy at Washington Na- 
tional Airport. (She later died in a crash 
of a commercial plane, carrying $10,000 
in cash at the time.) / 

July 21. Mardian met with Dean 
at the White House and examined FBI 
reports of its Watergate investigation. 
(Mardian, then a member of the Nixon 
committee staff, had no official right to 
see such documents.) 

July 26. Ehrlichman met with Her- 
bert Kalmbach, the President's personal 
lawyer, at the White House. He told 
Kalmbach to raise funds for the persons 
who had committed the break-in and 
that the fund raising and the payments 
should be kept secret. (This tends to 
back up Kalmbach’s Senate testimony 


absolutely necessary, John, that you tell 
me, first, that John Dean has the au- 
thority tq direct me in this assignment, 
that it is :a proper assignment, and that 
I am to go forward on it.’ He said, 'Herb, 
John Dean does have the authority. It 
is proper and you are to go forward.’ ”) 

Aug. 29. Colson had a conversation 
with Dean in which Dean advised him 
not to send a memorandum to the au- 
thorities who were investigating the 
break-in' (The Colson memo reported 
that he had been interviewed by Justice 
Department investigators. But, the 
; memo noted, they had failed to ask him 
about a meeting that he had held be- 
fore the break-in with Liddy and Hunt. 
At that meeting the pair asked Colson 
for help in getting approval for their po- 
litical intelligence-gathering plans. In- 
vestigators believe that by showing the 
memo to Dean, Colson made a clever at- 
tempt to protect himself and entrap 
Dean in the conspiracy. If asked later 
why he did not volunteer information 
about his meeting with Liddy and Hunt. 
Colson would be able to cite Dean’s or-, 
ders to squelch the memo.) 

Nov. 1 3. Hunt had a telephone con- 
i versation with Colson in which they dis- 
cussed the need to make additional pay- 
ments to the defendants. 

Mid-November. Colson met with 
Dean at the White House and gave Dean 
a tape recording of a telephone conver- 
sation between Colson and Hunt. (This 
call has been described by Hunt as a di- 
rect appeal for more financial help.) 

Nov. 15. Dean played this Colson- 
Hunt recording for Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman at Camp David. 

Nov. 15. Dean played the same re- 
cording for Mitchell in New York City. 

Early December. Haldeman had a 
phone talk with Dean in which Halde- 
: man approved the use of part of a fund 
; of approximately $350,000, then under 
Haldeman ’s control, for the defendants. 

Early December. Strachan met 
with LaRue at LaRue’s apartment in 
Washington and delivered approxi- 
mately $50,000 in cash to him. 

Early December. LaRue arranged 
for the delivery of about $40,000 in cash 
to Bittman, Hunt’s attorney. 

Jan. 3, 1 973. Colson met with Ehr- 
lichman and Dean at the White House 
and discussed the need to assure Hunt 
how long he would have to spend in jail 
if he were convicted. (This was the in- 
dictment’s oblique way of saying that 
the talk centered on getting Executive 
clemency for Hunt. Dean testified that 
Colson told him that just after the meet- 
ing he had asked Nixon about clemen- 
cy. On the next day, according to Dean, 
Ehrlichman gave Colson assurance that 
clemency could be promised to Hunt.) 

Early January. Haldeman had a 
conversation with Dean in which Hal- 
deman approved the use of the balance 
of his $350,000 cash fund for additional 
payments to the defendants. 

Early January. Strachan met again 
with LaRue at LaRue’s apartment and 
gave him about $300,000 in cash. 

March 21 . LaRue arranged to de- 
liver about $75,000 in cash to Bittman. 

March 22. Ehrlichman had a con- 
versation with Egil Krogh Jr., one of 
the White House plumbers, now impris- 
oned for his role in the burglary of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. Ehrlichman 
assured Krogh that Hunt would not re- 
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i chiatrist’s office. This statement in the , 
| indictment seems to signal that Krogh 
] will be a witness against Ehrlichman.) 

The multiple accusations of lying to 
| official investigative bodies is described 
in even fuller detail in the indictment, 
though the evidence leading the grand 
H jury to believe that the statements were 
' false is tantalizingly omitted. Several al- 
: legations of falsehood are charged even 

when a defendant testified that he could 
not recall an alleged act. Such accusa- 
i tionsare difficult to sustain without doc- 
umentary evidence or corroboration by 
several witnesses, and they are certain 
to be vigorously attacked by defense 
attorneys. 

i John Mitchell was accused of lying 

as early as June 1972, when he told 
the original Watergate grand jury that 
he had known nothing about any 
! scheme to spy illegally on Democratic 
) candidates or the Democratic Party. 

; At that time he also denied knowing 
i anything about Liddy’s political intel- 
! ligence proposals, though he later pub- 
■ Iicly admitted attending three meetings 

at which Liddy’s plans had been pre- 
) sented to him. The indictment claims 
that Mitchell also lied to the grand 
jury in denying that LaRue had ever 
told him that Liddy had confessed his 
j role in the break-in. 

; The nation's former chief law en- 

! forcement official was charged, too, with 
j | lying to Senator Sam Ervin’s Watergate 
! ; committee in his public testimony last 

! j July. The indictment contends that he 
I J falsely denied having even heard about 
1 ; the existence of the Gemstone wiretap 

; transcripts when it was suggested on 
June 19, 1972, that they be destroyed. 

I ; He said, moreover, that “to the best of 
| : my recollection” the destruction of doc- 

i : uments was not even discussed at a 
i meeting he attended on that date — a 
statement that the indictment also 
charges was false. Another part of the in- 
dictment charges that it was Mitchell 
! who suggested the destruction. 

j Haldeman, too, is accused of per- 
! jury in his Senate testimony. He denied 
j having been aware that money former- 
ly under his control and later paid to 
the Watergate defendants was meant as 
< blackmail or hush money. He testified 
! that at the key March 21 meeting at- 

i tended by Dean (and Nixon, though 

i the indictment does not say so), he did 
not believe that Dean had made any 
! | reference to Jeb Magruder’s having 

• | committed perjury. Both statements, 

! the indictment says, were untrue. 

I Ehrlichman’s untruthfulness sur- 

[ faced, according to the indictment, be- 
fore both the grand jury and FBI agents. 

! ; The indictment cited Ehrlichman's 

claim to FBI agents last July 21 that he 
knew nothing about the Watergate 
break-in beyond what he had read in 
newspapers. Also noted were a series of 
answers that he gave the grand jury last 
I May, in which he could not recall when 
! he first learned that Liddy might have 
been involved in the break-in. The.ques- 
; tions seemed to show that investigators 
' have proof that Dean had told Ehrlich- 
man of Liddy’s involvement shortly 
! after the Watergate arrests. Ehrlichman 
( was also accused of lying in his conver- 
; !sation with Kalmbach about raising 
1 ; money for the defendants. He spoke 

• falsely, claims the indictment, when he 
; said he could not recall giving Kalm- 
| bach approval to use money for that 

purpose. 


The clearest indication of how ac- 
tive the grand jury was in the question- 
ing of witnesses came in the charge that 
Gordon Strachan had responded falsely 
in a grand-jury appearance in June of 
1972. He was pressed closely by Fore- 
man Pregelj and an unnamed juror 
about his admitted delivery of the $350,- 
000 in cash to LaRue. Strachan contend- 
ed that he gave the money, which had 
been controlled by Haldeman, to LaRue 
only for him to return it to the Nixon re 
election committee. But jurors wanted 
to know why he carried it in a briefcase 
at night to the apartment of LaRue in- 
stead of taking it to committee head- 
quarters near the White House in the 
daytime. 

The indictment contends that state- 
ments by Strachan that he did not re- 
call who told him to give the money to 
LaRue were false. The implication was 
that the grand jury believes that 
Strachan was protecting someone 
— probably Haldeman — who knew that 
the money was to be sent to LaRue for 
payoffs to the burglars. The grand jury 
presumably has evidence of who that un- 1 
named person was. 

Despite the mass of detail, the hand- ; 
ing up of the indictment and the sealed 
grand jury report took only twelve quick 
minutes in Judge Sirica's courtroom. 
When it was over, most of the defen- 
dants either refused comment or ex- 1 
pressed their certainty that they will be 
cleared of all wrongdoing when all the 
evidence merges in the impending trial 
battles among high-powered attorneys. 

The most likely defense tactics ap ; 
parently will be to seek a change of 
venue from Washington, where the Wa- 
tergate controversy is the hottest, and 
try to have the defendants’ cases split 
off into separate trials. A mass trial af- 
fords prosecutors greater opportunity to 
introduce more evidence affecting each 
defendant. But the main strategy may 
be to try to discredit the accusing wit- 
nesses. many of whom have admitted 
their own criminal roles. The defense at- 
torneys may ask: How can anyone be- 
lieve convicted felons who are making 
charges against others so that they can 
get away with the lightest sentences 
themselves? 

President Nixon issued only a state- 
ment through his press office: “The Pres- 
ident has always maintained that the ju- 
dicial system is the proper forum for the 
resolution to the questions concerning 
Watergate. The indictment indicates 
that the judicial process is finally mov- 
ing toward the resolution of the matter. 
The President is confident that all 
Americans will join him in recognizing 
that all those indicted are innocent un- 
less proof of guilt is established in the 
courts.” 

That reminder was proper and es- 
sential. But the notion that Watergate 
can only be resolved in the courts is not 
entirely accurate. While the judicial role 
is still vital in determining the innocence 
and guilt of former high officials, the res- 
olution of Nixon's own Watergate fate 
rests with the Congress. 

The grand jury’s difficulty in deal- 
ing with the President was clearly dem- 
onstrated last week when Nixon, in his 
first press conference since November, 
revealed that the Watergate jury had 
sent him a request asking that he ap-. 
pear before it to answer questions. He 
said he had “respectfully declined” on 
constitutional grounds. Nixon said that 
he had offered to answer written ques- 


tions from Jaworski or to talk with the 
prosecutor personally, but “he indicated 
that he did not want to proceed in that 
way.” That would seem to represent a 
sound legal judgment on Jaworski’s part, 
since such unsworn informal contacts 
would have no standing in court and 
would probably only serve to complicate 
the situation. 

The briefcase handed to Judge Si- 
rica by Jaworski's staff attorneys may 
well contain evidence that could render 
irrelevant the continuing controversy 
over whether a President can only be im- 
peached if found guilty of criminal con- 
duct. House Democratic Leader Tip 
O’Neill said as much last week at a sem- 
inar with students at Harvard. “I have 
absolutely no doubt in my mind that Ja- 
worski could have indicted the President 
of the <J.S„” O’Neill said. “But he didn't 
try and I’m glad he didn’t, because I’d 
hate to see the President of the U.S. in- 
: dieted.” The evidence that Jaworski has, 
O’Neill declared, apparently indicating 
he has some knowledge of it, “is ex- 
tremely damaging. Rather than see the 
evidence made public, I think the Pres- 
ident will resign.” 

At his press conference, Nixon ap- 
peared more relaxed, subdued and con- 
ciliatory than he has in a long time. For , 
the most part, he fielded reporters’ ques- 
' tions in an assured and forthright man- 
! ner. He gave not the slightest hint that 
I he either feared that any such fatal rev- 
I elation might be imminent or that he 
j would ever quit under any circumstanc- 
i es. Even if his continuance in 

office meant resounding de- 
feat for his party in the com- 
ing congressional elections, 
he indicated, he would not re- 
sign. Once again confusing 
his personal fate with that of 
the institution of the presi- 
dency, Nixon declared: “I 
want my parly to succeed, but 
more important, I want the 
presidency to survive.” And, 
Nixon added, “I do not ex- 
pect to be impeached.” Later 
in the week he told a gath- 
ering of cheering young Re- 
publicans, “You learn from 
your defeats, and then you go 
on to fight again — never quit, 
never quit.” 

That could be bluster be- 
fore the fall, or it could rep- 
resent Nixon’s sincere belief 
in his innocence of impeach- 
able “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” Depending on 
what may be in that brief- 
case, his survival strategy has 
some practical chance of suc- 
cess. His lawyers are advanc- 
ing the narrowest possible 
grounds for impeachment, 
limited to indictable crimes 
of “a very serious nature committed in 
one's governmental capacity.” 

Nixon's narrow view of the permis- 
sible impeachment grounds might per- 
mit his attorneys to stall. They could 
argue that most requests for evidence 
from the Rodino committee were irrel- 
evant to impeachment. The Supreme 
Court might have to decide these bat- 
tles. The basic Nixon strategy still seems 
to be to hold out and play for some un- 
expected break. 

There are few in sight. Indeed, many 
more troubles still loom for the increas- 
ingly isolated President. He as much as 
admitted at his press conference that his 
income tax deduction of $482,000 for the 
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donation of his public papers was at least ' 
technically illegal— because the paper 
work was not completed before the law 1 
allowing such deductions expired — and 1 
he hinted that he would have to pay a 

• large sum in back taxes. His own tax ac- 
countant, Arthur Blech, was quoted last 
week as saying that he objected to some 
! of Nixon's 1 970 and 1971 deductions but 

had been prevented, apparently by 
; White House aides, from telling the 
President of his misgivings before re- 
turns were filed. 

j While pushing the cover-up prosecu- 
tion, Jaworski's busy staff also netted an- 

• other top Nixon associate in a somewhat 
{ peripheral phase of the Watergate scan- 
; dal — but one that also has serious impli- 
[ cations for Nixon. Kalmbach, the Pres- 
ident’s personal lawyer, pleaded guilty to 
two charges: 1 ) violating the Federal 

I Corrupt Practices Act by helping create 
; and run a secret committee in 1970 for 
i which he collected nearly $4 million for 
congressional candidates but had no 
| treasurer or chairman and failed to file 
reports as required by law; 2) soliciting 
l and accepting a $100,000 political con- 
tribution in 1970 from J. Fife Symington 
'Jr., Ambassador to Trinidad and Toba- 
go. in return for a pledge — which Kalm- 
bach testified that he cleared with an un- 
named White House aide — that Sy- 
jmington would get a higher-ranking 
j ambassadorial post in Europe. 

The operation of the secret commit- 
tee was a felony charge. The Jaworski 
staff told Judge Sirica that three other 
unnamed former White House aides 
helped Kalmbach run the committee, 
j They, too, will .presumably be charged 
at some later date. It seems highly un- 
likely that such a large fund would have 
been gathered without the President's 
t knowledge. The deal with the ambas- 
sador was only a misdemeanor, and Sy- 
mington never got a European job; but 
lit would have taken presidential con- 
currence even to make such an offer, if 

• it was made in, so to speak, good faith. 
Why the Kalmbach pledge was not ful- 
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filled was not revealed — and Kalmbach 
cannot testify about his conversations 
with Nixon unless the President waives 
their attorney-client privilege. 

Kalmbach pleaded to the relatively 
light charges in return for his full co- 
operation in the expected trials of other 
defendants. One of the Nixon cam- 
paign’s chief fund raisers, he has pub- 
licly admitted soliciting some $190,000 
that was passed covertly to the original 
Watergate defendants, the five burglars 
and their two team leaders, Liddy and 
Hunt, while they were in prison or 
awaiting trial. Kalmbach claimed that 
Ehrlichman personally assured him that 
the payments were proper and that he 
should carry out John Dean's instruc- 
tions to make them, and he apparently 
will so testify if Ehrlichman goes on tri- 
al. Judge Sirica postponed sentencing 
Kalmbach — apparently until after he 
makes good on his promise to cooper- 
ate with Prosecutor Jaworski. 

Not even the work of the original 
Watergate grand jury is complete. Si- 
rica ordered the understandably weary 
jurors to be prepared to return within 
two weeks. One pending bit of unfin- 
ished business could be serious indeed 
for Nixon. The FBI and Jaworski's staff 
have been investigating the 18K-minute 
erasure on one presidential tape record- 
ing, as well as the claimed nonexistence 
of two other tapes and unexplained gaps 
in several more. 

Two other grand juries have yet to 
report on such Watergate-related situ- 
ations as the clandestine operations of 
the White House plumbers, the Presi- 
dent's dealings with ITT and milk pro- 
ducers, and possible campaign-funding 
violations by Nixon's political money- 
men. Any of these juries could produce 
more indictments that would give new 
impetus to the impeachment sentiment 
in Congress. Indictments may be hand- 
ed up this week in the plumbers’ case. 
Said one Republican member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, “Impeach- 
ment is most likely to come in the area 


of obstruction of justice — the tape era- 
sures, the possibility that the President 
offered money to people to keep quiet 
or to commit perjury, the possibility that 
he authorized bribes in exchange for 
campaign contributions.” 

Ogee, the President's lawyers had 
claimed that John Dean, acting as the 
mastermind of a cunning scheme to con- 
ceal his own guilt, had duped all of those 
powerful aides above him. In its indict- 
ments the grand jury has exploded that 
story, which always had defied logic, and 
a goo<| many other stories as well. The 
result inevitably is to narrow the circle 
•of evidence around the President. To a 
large extent a presumption of Nixon in- 
nocence must rest on the vision of an ex- 
ceptionally loyal and subservient White 
House staff successfully deceiving one 
of the most self-protective and political- 
ly sensitive Presidents 

How much narrower the circle has 
been drawn by the grand jury remained 
locked at week's end in Judge Sirica's 
courthouse safe: a letter in a manila en- 
velope and a bulging briefcase. Togeth- 
er, those two ordinary artifacts of ev- 
eryday life could contain enough critical 
mass to produce the largest bombshell 
yet in Watergate's long, concussive se- 
ries. Richard Nixon may manage to sur- 
vive whatever conclusions and evidence 
they lay out; perhaps their contents are 
not charges of sufficient clarity or mag- 
nitude to persuade either Congress or 
the American people that impeachment 
is justified. But they surely, at least un- 
til answered, pose the greatest threat yet 
to Nixon's survival. For they are the 
work not of his traditional enemies, of 
' a hostile press, of partisans attempting 
to overthrow his mandate, or any of the 
groups that the President has at various 
times accused of magnifying and distort- 
ing Watergate for their own vindictive 
ends. They are the considered judgment 
of 23 ordinary Americans who, if hav- 
ing examined the evidence and found 
cause for the probable guilt of Richard 
Nixon, may be very hard to answer. 


27 February 1974 

Letter Explaining Nixon Refusal to Appear at Hearing 


Sptcl»l to The Ntw York Time* 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26- 
Following is the text of a 
letter from James D. St. Clair, 
special counsel for the Presi- 
dent, to Chief Judge Harold 
H. Greene of the Superior 
Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia regarding President 
Nixon's refusal to appear at 
a hearing to determine wheth- 
er he must testify at the 
California trial of John D. 
Ehrlichman: 

I have been directed by the 
President to respond to your 
order of Feb. 16, 1974, set- 
ting a date for a hearing to 
determine whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
must appear in person to tes~~ 
tify as a witness in a Cali- 
fornia state court in compli- 
ance with a subpoena. I have 
advised the President to fol- 
low the precedents estab- 
lished by his predecessors 
and therefore, he must, and 
does, respectfully decline to 
appear at the hearing and as 
a witness jn the California 
state court. I shall outline my 
reasons for doing Approved 
In 1807, President Thomas 


Jefferson was faced with a 
similar situation, a subpoena 
issued by Chief Justice John 
Marshall requiring his. per- 
sonal appearance in a Fed- 
eral Court in Richmond, Va., 
to testify at the trial of 
Aaron Bure. President Jef- 
ferson returned the subpoena 
with a letter asserting that 
because he did "not believe 
that the district courts have 
a power of commanding the 
executive government to < 
abandon superior duties and 
attend on them, at whatever 
distance, I am unwilling, by 
any notice of the subpoena, 
to set a precedent which 
might sanction a proceeding 
so preposterous.’ President 
Jefferson also aptly stated on 
a later occasion that if a 
President were obliged to 
honor every subpoena at the 
risk of imprisonment for dis- 
obedience, the courts could 
breach the separation of pow- 
ers and "keep him constantly 
trudging from North to South 

constitutional duties.” 


The' request, in this in- 
stance coming from a state 
court raises, in addition, a 
serious constitutional ques- 
tion regarding the authority 
of a state judiciary to in- 
fringe upon the effective op- 
eration of the office of the 
President of the United 
States. The traditional prin- 
ciple of intergovernmental 
immunity has never been 
breached by a state court 
asserting a purported power 
sufficient too vercomc the 
constitutional responsibility 
vested n the Chief Executive 
of the United States to per- 
form his offical duties. Nev- 
ertheless, the language of 
Article VI of the United 
States Consttulion is unmis- 
takably clear: "The constitu- 
tion of the laws of the United 
States . . . shall be the su- 
premel aw of the land; and 
the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby; any 
thing in the Constitution or 
laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

munity from judicial inter- 


ference with the execuitan 
function which is deelly 
rooted in the law and history 
of this nation, and consistent 
with the constitutional obli- 
ations mandated by Article II, 
of the United States Consti- 
tution, the reasons for his 
declination to appear are 
manifest. As Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States of 
America, a President must be 
concerned on a daily basis 
with significant national and 
international issues which 
affect the public interests of 
all Americans. To accede to. 
the compulsory process of a 
state court would not only 
unduly interfere with the 
grave responsibility of a' 
President to make the de- 
cisions which affect the con- 
tinued security of the nation 
but would open the door for . 
unfettered and wholesale im- 
position upon the office of 
the President by the courts in 
each of the 50 states. The 
effect would be crippling and 
would threaten the very es- 

1 ^£C8fo£i l 9 J , ° ffice of the 

Presracncy and, in turn, the 
nation. » 
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Four CIA Officials 
Defend Censorship 
Of Marchetti Bookl 


By Laurence Stern ' 

• • Washington Post Staff Writfr 

1 In a closed federal court Brownman for management 
j j i. tto ‘ and services, 
room guarded by U.S. mar- ■ , ,, , , „ . - 

... , , ,. , . The thrust of their com- 

shals. four deputy dtrectors oC bined testimony; it was under- , 

the Central t Intelligence stood, was that each decided' 
Agency yesterday defended on the basis of his particular 
national security censorship of ; expertise that portions of the 


a .book by two former intelli- 
gence officials. 


manuscript violated security 
classifications. 

This was the procedure that 


* U.S. Distiict Court Judge was described as “capricious” 
Albert V. Bryan Jr. cleared by attorneys for the two au- 
'. . , . thors. who requested that the 

the Alexandra courtroom for Hoctiments clas sification 

’their testimony which touched standards he produced to jus- 
6n 162 deletions ordered by tify the deletions, 
the CIA on grounds that the CIA Director Colbv is ex- 
. material divulges highly sensi- pected to testify, also in cam- 
tive intelligence secrets. era, at today’s session. To re- 


the CIA on grounds that the CIA Director Colbv is ex- 
. material divulges highly sensi- pected to testify, also in cam- 
tive intelligence secrets. era, at today’s session. To re- 

Attorneys for the authors,- but. CIA testimony, the two au-' 
former CIA analyst Victor L. thors offered the testimony — 
Marchetti and former State, also behind closed doors — of 


Department intelligence offi- 


Security.l 


cer John D. Marks, are chal- Council staffer Morton Halpe- 
lenging the classification' pro- rin. who was an expert witness 
cedures of the CIA on grounds in the Pentagon Papers case. 1 
that the censorship action was The case, which is expected 
improper and capricious. to be argued for a week, is an 

Marchetti and Marks are su- .outgrowth of the government’s 


ing the respective heads of 
their former agencies, CIA Di-. 


, first, effort to impose, pre-pub- 
l-licat'on restraint in the courts 


rector William E. Colby and jon national security grounds. 
Secretary of State Henry A. In the Pentagon papers caae," 
Kissinger, to restore all dele- | which the government lost, 
tions from their manuscript, the Justice Department went 
"The CIA and the Cult of In- jto court after publication of 
‘teJIJsence, ,, scheduled for pub- Vietnam study bad begun 
lication this spring by Alfred in The New York Times, The 
A. Knopf Jr. Washington Post and other 


said that the; (newspapers. 


court test is crucial to his stat-' 
utorv role as a protector of na 1 


In arguing for the book's 
publisher. Knopf, New York 


lionat security sources and se-‘ attorney Floyd Abrams said a 


erets. Should the CIA lose the 
case. Colby has ordered legis- 
lation drafted for submission 
to Congress which would im-^ 
pose new criminal penalties 
on former CIA employees who 
divulge what the government j 
deems to be classified mate-j 
rial. | 

1 Attorneys for the two au 
thors contend that the issues) 
in the. battle of the book touch 
on the First Amendment ques- 
tions that were raised in the 
Pentagon Papers case. In the 
current trial, however, the is- 
sue at hand is the validity of 
the security standards applied 
by the CIA to the Marchetti- 
Marks manuscript. t 

It was to defend its position 
on this point that the govern- 
ment marshaled the rare gath- 


ering outside of headquarters | f.ho government was seeking 


of top intelligence officials in 
'the Alexandria court room: 
CIA Deputy Directors William 
Nelson for operations. Carl 
Duckett for science -bnd tech- 
nology, Edward Proctor for in- 
telligence and Harold L. 


to strike 162 passages. 1 

Should the government pre-i 
vail bn the remaining points, j 
Knopf reportedly intends to 
publish the manuscript With 
the deleted passages marked 
•'Deleted.” 
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question in the case is 
“whether Knopfs right to pub- 
lish can properly be deemed 
less extensive than was that of 
The New York Times in the 
Pentagon papers case.” 

I The government won the 
first, round in the battle of the 
book in 1672 when Judge 
Bryan enjoined Marchetti 
from publishing classified ma- 
terial gathered during his 14 
years of CIA employment 
without prior agency clear- 
ance. 

. When the manuscript was 1 
completed last fall Marchetti 
and Marks submitted it, under 
the terms of the injunction, 
for CIA review. 

^Initially the CIA ordered 
more than 300 deletions. After 
negotiation the number was 
reduced to 225. By yesterday 



gents Bafile, 


Agency tensors. 

BY RUBY ABRAMSON 

Tlmt* Staff V/rller 

. . WASHINGTON — Victor Marchet- 
ti vividly remember? the day he cut 
the umbilical coed and, after 14 
years, left the insulated life of a 
bureaucrat in the. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

”1 had the feeling I had to get out," 
i he said, "out of the agency, out of in- 
i telligence, out of the government." 

| He told CIA Director Richard M. 
Helms that he had decided to try his 
hand at writing, "Maybe even some 
fiction." 

I And, as he recalls it more than 
| four years later. Helms said, "Fine, 
Victor, go on and get it out of your 
system and then come on home."- 

At that time, in 1969, Marchetti 
was yet to meet John D. Marks, a 
young foreign service officer serv- 
; ing as executive assistant to the 
j State Department's top intelligence 
'.official. . _ 

Marks had come home from a tour 
- In Vietnam disillusioned with the 
war. When American troops were 
sent into Cambodia in 1970, his 
estrangement from U.S. foreign poli- 
cy was completed, and he aban- 
. doned a promising foreign service 
career. . 

. "I waited until I found another 
' job," he said this week, "but in re- 
trospect. I wish I had walked out 
. that first day after Cambodia." - 
. There wa3 one thing in common '. 
between Marchetti, a poor boy from 
the Pennsylvania coal country,, and 
Marks, a distinctly upper middle 
class son of an insurance company 
executive: they had been in posi- 
tions where they could see some. of 
the United Stated most sensitive se- 
crets. • / 

Their effort to publish an Inside 
description of the country's subter- 
ranean intelligence establishment - 
has landed them in a bizarre and 
potentially far-reaching court fight 
with the government. ' 

Marchetti and Marks maintain 
that the government is destroying 
their First Amendment rights by 
blocking publication of their book- 
land by subjecting their manuscript, 
to massive censorship. In their view, 

I the fight is a close parallel to the 
, Pentagon Papers case where ' the 
government sought unsuccessfully 
to stop newspapers from’ publishing 
a secret history of the Vietnam, war. 

But the CIA and the State Depart- 
ment, going to unprecedented, 
lengths to keep the book from being 
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published in its original form, insist 
there- is only one thing at stake: the 
right to enforce the secrecy oath3 
| Marchetti and Marks signed upon 
: entering the intelligence business, 
t The Supreme Court refused to re- 
i view /the matter after an appeals 
I court, upheld an injunctioh against 
;the authors. But now another test is 
j coming on a coiintersuit tiled by 
them. . 

■ Not much is known about the real 
j substance of the case for it has been 
fought through secret affidavits and 
I documents submitted to a federal 
'judge in Alexandria, Va. 
i The last round in the 
I battle will begin in 'the 
! next few weeks in the 
| dosed chambers of U.S. 
jDist. Judge Albert V. 

Bryan Jr., There Marchel- 
ti and Marks will chal- 
lenge every one of nearly 
2C0 items censored from 
the manuscript by CIA 
and State Department offi- 
cials. , . 

; At the moment, they 
| find themselves authors of 
la book officially classified 
| "Top Secret — Sensitive." 
(Apparently, its message is 
that the CIA’s undercover 
operations are bumbling, 

! e x p e n si ve, provocative 
I and . unnecessary. 

I An affidavit by William 
| E. Colby, the new CIA di- 
rector, says publication of . 

('the uncensored book will 
! "cause serious harm to the 
national defense interests 
i of the United States and 
will seriously disrupt the 
conduct of the country's 
foreign relations." 

| 

The government even is 
appealing a lower court 
'order which would clear 
; Morton Halperin, a former 
National Security Council , 

; official, to read the com-, 

/plete manuscript so he can 
I be an expert witness forj 
'Marchetti and Marks in 
J.he trial. 

But ‘ the authors claim 
that so many censors have 
l read the book 'that the 
(banned material is begin- 
ning to leak into the press, 
j The Justice Department, 
[suggesting Marchetti and 
Marks are letting out the 
! secrets themselves, has 
] suggested there are 
- grounds for contempt. 

* 

Just when Victor 
1 Marchetti got onto a colli- 
sion course with the agen-' 
cy v where he served and 
[prospered is debatable. 

[ Some of his critics main- 
tain he quit a nvalcontenl- 
ed man, that he, the poor 
!boy who had not gone to 
the right Ivy League 
school, had come to resent 
the pin-striped Eastern in- 
lellectua! establishment . _ _ . 


men who entered the in- 
telligence business in 
droves during the cold 
war days. Though he had 
risen rapidly, some believe 
he had become angry be- 
cause he thought he de- 
served better. 

Incomplete as received* 

iwiie uttuugn m p.;s 
conversation, now that the 
long fight over the book 
has embittered him 
against- the CIA as an in- 
stitution. 

His case, he says now, is 
one of "selective prosecu- 
tion." "If you are big 
enough and powerful 
enough. and influential 
.enough, you’re. at liberty 
to write anything or sav 
; anything. I was a middle 
level man. I didn’t go to 
the right schools. My fath- 
er was a plumber. I was 
getta'ole. They felt they 
had to make an example of: 
somebody, and I happened 
to be the guy who came 
down the street at. the 
wrong time." ' - 

-■ ■In. any case^'MarchettV 
In. his last years with the 
CIA„ served, in jobs that 
gave him an unusual per- 
spective on its secret acti- 


v He was special assistant 
to the director of plans, 
'programs, and budgets,' 
then executive assistant to 
the executive director, and 
finally executive assistant 
to the assistant director. 

• By estimates of well-in- 
formed sources, there are 
10 people or less who have 
a comprehensive view of 
CIA’s covert operations. 

. Victor Marchetti did not 
have it all,, but he knew 
:more-about CIA than the 
.vast majority of its em- 
ployes. 

"I wouldn't say I knew 
more about the CIA than 
Richard Helms," he told a 
reporter, "mil I knew 
more about certain aspects 
of it than Helms did." . 

After he left the agency, 
Marchetti' retired at the 
age of 39 to his home in 
suburban Oakton, Va„ and 
wrote a novel called, ''The 
Rope Dancer," a tale about 
an official of the "National 
Intelligence Agency" who 
sold national secrets to the 
Soviet Union. 

Not surprisingly, word 
of the novel got back to 
CIA headquarters, and the 
agency asked to have a 
look. 

Marchetti accommodat- 
ed, and while he watched 
the Baltimore Orioles and 
the PULsiourgh Pir^te-s 
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. play the World Series of 
'1971, a security officer sat 
with him and read the 
manuscript. • 

No objection was raised. 

Incomplete as received 

too close to the bone, that 
it made him a marked ' 
man. 

"When I finished the 
‘novel," he said, "I' knew I 
would never go back to 
CIA,"- ' , 

Buoyed by its publica- 
tion, Marchetti then wrote 
a lengthy magazine article 
on the agency, and out- 
lined the book, "The Cult 
of Intelligence." 

The magazine piece was 
never published, but it 
found its way to CIA head- 
quarters, too. . 

Then came a call from 
Adm. Rufus Taylor, who 
. had been Marchetti's last 
boss. -The admiral wanted 
to have a talk at a motel 
near Washington. 

• "He laid it on the line," 
Marchetti said, "He said 
the people at CIA were 
worried about me and 
what I was doing. He 
asked me to make him a 
promise, to let them re- 
view the book. I promised 
that I would, .and that I 
wouldn't go on the lecture 
circuit, or write any other 
articles." 

"He said he would. get 
former senior officers to' 
review the manuscript 
and advise me as friends, 
and then we could negoti- 
ate things." 

"We left it like that and 
parted as good friends." 

■"But a week later, the 
door bell rang, and there' 
were Marshal Dillon and 
Chester with a restraining 
order." 

The order required him 
to submit any manuscript, 
fact or fiction, to CIA for 
clearance. 

He has been in court 
ever since. 

Shaken by the court 'or- 
der, he had trouble getting 
the new book on paper. 

John Marks, bv then 
working for Sen. Clifford 
P. Case (R-N.J.), quit his 
job and joined Marchetti 
as a coauthor. 

By the end of last Au- 
gust, they had finished the 
314-page book and deliv- 
ered it to the CIA. The 
manuscript. 339 items had 
been deleted. 

next time they saw the 
l.nborous negotiations' 
ince then have reduced 
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ifotns to a little leis than 

The CIA has "given ! 
hack* information about 1 
; its budget: since Sen. Wil- 
jliami IToxmire (D-Wis.) 
made the same revelations 
I in a speech on the floor of 
i the Senate. 

i It withdrew its censor- 
i ship of a description of 
CIA, involvement in the 
downfall of the Indonesian 
government in 196S be- 
cause that had already 
been in another book. • 

It allowed the book , to 
say that "Air America," an 
airline in Southeast Asia,. 

Is supported by CIA since 
j that had been an open se- 
cret for years. 

I A little help came from 
i an unexpected source last 
j fall when the special Scn- 
j- ate committee to study: 

| questions related to-. con- ; 
i f idential government doc- 1 
juments unwittingly let; 

| the name of the Rational 
; Reconnaissance Office get 
j into official print, 
j The existence, the name, 
and even 'the initials of the 
organization had been top 
secret, and Marchettl and, 

^ Marks had talked of its 
I role in managing recon- 
naissance efforts carried 
j out by U.S. spy satellites 
; and planes. 

More than 30 items con- 
cerning the office, be- 
lieved to have a budget of 
about S1.5 -billion a year, 
were censored from the 
book. But after the name 
of the office .slipped into 
! an official congressional 
j publication, the govern- 
; ment agreed to withdraw 
i the deletions. 

The bitterness that al- 
ready had developed 
■ around the case was in- 
creased by other things: a . 

F ress report that intel- 
i g e n c e gathering U.S. 

! submarines go into Soviet ' 
waters to monitor the 
movements of Soviet pubs, 

, a magazine article said to 
' cover material censored 
i from the book, and an ap- 
pearance by Marchetti and 
Marks on a Canadian tele- 
vision program discussing 
intelligence activities. 

• Marchetti and .Marks 
deny that they have 
leaked anything from the ' 
censored parts of the book.' y- 
bvft they will go into court 
! arguing that none of the 
J remaining items are legal- . 

J !y classified, and if they 
J are. they have already 
been nut imp the public 
domain. 

Incomplete as received* 


ers developments since 
'■ Marchetti resigned, from 
the CIA. . v -j 

Given- the seriousness 1 
the -government ascribes 
to the-censored parts of 
the book, the CIA and 
Sjate Department could 
have used criminal sanc- 
tions to -proceed against 
the two authors. 

But government sources 
say this is inadequate 
since criminal proceedings 
would have come after 
publication of the materir 
al. ■ . :■ -.-•■••ii v. 

Government . attorneys' 
see far-reaching implica-. 
tions from the case ‘-be- 
cause they view it as a de- 
monstration of.dhe.validi.-r 
ty of secrecy’ agreements i 
signed Jjp' employes with 
access-. to secret material. > 

. Marchetti acknowledges 
there are others who have 
been in ; the CIA .who are 
.closely .watching to, - see 
whether he survives, ■ < 

.-. P A 'lot of people- who 
*spend their lives in a se- 


cret business like this feel 
compelled to write about" 
it to justify themselves,", 
he said. "And the agency- 
keeps a lot of them around 
writing secret ..histories; 
That way they get it out of 
their systems and still it 
stays under control.". 

Marchetti said there was 
a time even after he fin- 
ished -"The Rope Dancer" 
when ha had second 
thoughts about going back 
to the CIA, when he might 
have been willing to com- 
promise on the book. 

’ ' But no more. "There’s 
nothing' I would like bet* 
ter than for them to come 
around looking for a deal." 

After beginning some- 
where, along the line to 
, disagree with what he saw 
J inside the CIA, he has be- 
come more and more rigid 
in his views. ... 

The CIA is basically a 
clandestine*;* g e nc y r he 
says, anh in the age of spy 
satellites, it need not be. '1 
think it ought to be bro- 
ken up; I think it ought to 
be (under . -stronger con- 


trol."'. ; *•' • 

Marchetti : Insists that 
the book would not endan- 
ger any U.S. agents of 
covert operations still ur^ 
:der way. • 

«" ; 0n.that point, -he an$ 
Marks are irreconcilably 
at odds with the CIA ana 
.the State Department. • y. 
.. A CIA official familial 
• with : the original manu* 
script maintains thatall of 
■-.the. item's still deleted are 
classified and pertain- tp 
very sensitive matters.'.' • ; 

-■ W h i Le its publication ; 
might not' cause grave and 
imminent, danger to the 
country, he said, it would.' 
create serious problems iri 
a number of foreign coun- 
tries, for CIA sources, for: 
•foreign leaders and for 
other • intelligence agen- 
cies. 

"What .is involved here," 
i he said, "is a former cm* 

; p'.oye of this agency, who 
. . . entered into a contract , 

■ under solemn oath that he 
would not reveal classified 
information. It is this con- 
tract that we are attempt- 
ing to enforce." 


The New York Times Book Review/February 17, 1974 


In Cold Print: Marchetti et Al. 


much of the material cov- 


By VICTOR S. HAVASKY 

Phyllis Chesler, feminist psycholo- 
gist, went to court and forced Avon 
Books to stop distributing a defective 
edition of her “Women and Madness" 
and in the process won some lan- 
guage from Judge Arnold Fein which 
suggests that while it. is not yet es- 
tablished law the author has a “moral, 
right” to protect the integrity of her 
work, courts are willing to explore 
the idea. 

Bill Safire and William Morrow & 
Co. are in arbitration over just what 
constitutes an "acceptable” manu- 
script on Richard Nixon. Morrow says 
■that Safire hasn't written a publish- 
able book; but Safire, who contends 
that the post-Watergate manuscript 
delivered was the pre-Watergate 
manuscript promised (i.e., a “bal- 
anced" view of the President), says 
that Morrow doesn't want to pay him 
the $250,000 it promised him in re- 
turn, only because Nixon’s fortunes 
have faltered. 

The literary community has always 
been a litigious lot (Maurice Zolotow 
crying heist over Mailer’s “Marilyn,” 
Groucho Marx having second thoughts 
about his thoughts in “Marx Bros. 
Scrap Book”), but these days 
more than ever the courts seem to 
be a court of less than last resort. 
Which is not, to my way of thinking, 
a healthy development in the arts, 
but at least it’s -within the family 
.and occasionally it helps to keep the 


publishers and perhaps even an au- 
thor or two, honest. The time to 
worry is when it gets beyond the 
family — when the Government gets 
into the act. And that’s what has 
happened in the unprecedented case 
of Victor Marchetti; the C.I.A. alum- 
nus who has been enjoined from dis- 
closing any information about the 
C.I.A. without the Agency’s prior 
consent, which means that if he 
hadn’t submitted the manuscript for 
his forthcoming book, “The CIA and 
the Cult of Secrecy,” to the Agency, 
he could have been Imprisoned for 
contempt of court 

A good deal has been written about 
the Constitutional implications of the 
case, which on its face seems to in- 
volve the sort of censorship the First 
Amendment is supposed to prohibit, 
but the .role of the publishing com- 
munity has more or less been taken 
for granted. Since all publishers — not 
to. mention the American people’s 
right to know— are the potential vic- 
tims of the Marchetti ruling (if it is 
allowed to stand), and since the last 
people who tried this sort of thing. 
Beacon Press, publishers of the Grav- 
el edition of the Pentagon Papers, 
ended up on the brink of bankruptcy 
with legal bills in excess of $50,000, 
it seems worth taking note of how 
and why Marchetti’s publisher, Alfred 
A. Knopf, got into the business of re- 
sisting the Government (Incidentally, 
copies of the four-volume Gravel edi- 
tion of the Pentagon Papers may be 
ordered from Beacon Press at 25 
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Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 02108; 

! doth $42, paper $20.) 

. First, Marchetti himself. Motives 
are complex— part resentment of the 
Old Boy network that runs the Agen- 
cy, part disillusion with its “value 
free” moral context, part disbelief in 
the Agency’s modus operandi, part 
whistle blower’s impulse to alert the 
public to the Agency’s crimes and 
follies, part a writer’s instinctive de- 
sire to tell his tale, part disappoint-., 
rnent that his novel about the C.I.A., 
"The Rope Dancers," although it in? 
furiated the Director, did not reach a 
wider audience. But when he joined 
the Agency in 1955 and when he re- 
signed in 1969, Marchetti had signed , 
secrecy agreements which on paper 
obliged him to clear with the C.I.A. 
-anything he wrote about it ■ 

So aside from the obvious risks ih- 
herent In spook-exposure, by dedding ; 
to tell his story Marchetti was con- 
ceivably subjecting himself to har- 
assment under the espionage laws. 
In fact, he says, the agreements he 
signed were of little concern because 
as an employe of "the Agency he had 
been aware of countless examples of 
i official and unofficial violations of 
it; he had also been assured that its 
purpose was psychological since It 
couldn’t be enforced in a court of ; 
law, and in any event it seemed of 
dubious constitutionality. Neverthe- 
less, the first requirement for a test 
! case of this sort is an author Willing 
to put his time and perhaps his lib- 
erty on the line, and that is what 
Marchetti, and eventually John 
i Marks, a former State Depart- 

j ment employe in intelligence who 
j became co-author, did. 

Next, there was the role of the 
! literary agent. Not all agents want to 
j or can be trusted to handle politi- 
• cally controversial material. In early 
I March, 1972, Marchetti/ who was 
j working on a piece for Esquire was 
i introduced to David Obst, a Wash- 

i ington-based agent who numbers 

among his clients such troublemakers 
| as Dan Ellsberg, Britt Hume, Bob 
! Woodward and Carl Bernstein. Obst, 
who wears a MacDonald’s sport jack- 
et and specializes in fast deals, flashy 
advances, trendy topics and radical 
politics, read Marchetti’s draft, said 
forget Esquire (which was dissatis- 
fied with the piece in its current 
form anyway), come up with an out- 
line and this will be a terrific book. 

! In late March, Obst held an auction 
; which means that he contacted six- 
i publishers— Grossett & Dunlap (pub- 

lishers of “The Rope Dancers”), Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Simon & 
Schuster, Doubleday, Viking and 
'Knopf — -visited five of them on a 
Monday with copies of the outline 


i 


and a revised draft of the Esquire 
material; they also met Marchetti. 
They had until Friday to submit a bid. 

An auction is generally regarded as 
bad for author-publisher relations,' 
since it can break up happy publish- 
ing marriages, but it is frequently 
good for husband-wife relations, since 
it can shore up poverty-stricken do- 
mestic circumstances. In the Mar- 
chetti case it turned out to yield a 
$40,000 advance ($10,000 on signing, 
the rest contingent on what was de- 
livered) and simultaneously to reveal 
,a weak security link in the publish- 
ing community. One of the six pub- 
lishers leaked the Marchetti proposal 
to the C.I.A., and a few weeks later 
the Government was in court, mov- 
ing to enjoin Marchetti from showing 
anything to his publisher without 
clearing it with the C.I.A. first 

And then there is the role of the 
publisher. By Friday Knopf came in 
with a $40,000 bid . and Obst and 
Marchetti decided to go with Knopf, 
even though they had prospects of 
more money elsewhere, because they 
thought that Dan Okrent, then at 
Knopf and now with Grossman Pub- 
lishers (although he continues to 
work on the manuscript) would be 
the right editor fjr the book, and 
also because they thought in the 
event of trouble it would be impor- 
tant to have a respectable publisher, 
and Knopf was as respectable as any. 

No purpose is served by going over 
the complex legal history of Marchet- 
ti’s case here. It is well-covered, for 
those who are interested, in Taylor 
Branch’s informative account in the 
January Harper’s. What’s important, 
though, is that when Marchetti needed 
a lawyer, his agent thought to alert 
the A.C.L.U., ' whose attorneys Mel 
Wuif and John Shattuck have guided 
the case through the courts and with- 
out whom the book might have died;- 
when Marchetti was low in spirit, his 
editor' — although by order of the 
court he was not permitted to see the 
manuscript (nor would the C.I.A. clear 
another Knopf editor who had -for- 
merly served with the agency) — 
would journey down to Washington 
to bolster his spirits. When he was 
low on funds, Knopf advanced monies 
not yet due. When he was low on or- 
ganizational capability and his friend 
John Marks from State, volunteered 
to help in a way that his .editor was 
not permitted to, Knopf publisher An- 
thony Schulte journeyed down to 
Washington, spoke with Marks and 
Marchetti and authorized Marks’s 
participation. / 

And when, in the late summer of 
1973, Marchetti and Marks turned in 
to the C.I.A. a 517-page manuscript, 
the C.I.A. sent it back with instruc- 
tions to delete 339 passages. (They 


later agreed to restore 114 of these 
when it was pointed out that the i 
material was either not classified, had 
already entered the public domain or 
was learned by Marchetti or Marks 
outside of their Government employ- 
ment.) At this point, Robert Bernstein, 
president of Random House, of whose j 
publishing -complex Knopf is a part, 
announced that (a) they would pub- 
lish the book regardless, even if it 
meant publishing with white spaces 
where the censors had done their 
snipping, and (b) that Random House 
itself would now file suit in Federal 1 
court to stop the Government from 
interfering with the publication of 
the book. 

Before Random House acted, they J 
consulted their attorneys on how much 
the litigation might cost (Floyd 
Abrams, the Cahill, Gordon partner 
who worked with Prof. Alex Bickel 
on the Pentagon Papers case would 
handle it) and were told it could be 
over $50,000, and informed their own 
.parent corporation, R.C.A., of the sit- 
uation. Since R.C.A. has many defense 
contracts with the Government, for a 
iew days rumors spread that it might 
stand in the way of Random House’s 
legal participation in the suit, al- 
though when I asked Marchetti about 
that he said, “Ask me what the 
C.I.A.’s doing in Russia and 1’U tell 
you what 1 think. But something like 
that, don’t ask!” Apparently a delay 
came about because Chairman of the 
Board Sarnoff, who traditionally 
keeps hands off on these matters, 
had asked to be kept informed, and 
he "was traveling in Europe at the 
time. Anyway, after a meeting of all 
the principals, at which A.CX.U. 
Director Aryeh Neier made a stirring 
statement for the benefit of Random 
House executives about the import- 
ant principles at stake, Robert Bern- 
stein, who has appeared on countless 
platforms with Neier on behalf of 
First Amendment causes and presum- 
ably needs no instruction on these 
matters, called the A.C.L.U. and told 
them to count Random House in. 

Unless it is postponed, the trial 
should be under, way by the time 
this issue of the Book Review goes 
to press. Either way — with or. 
without deletions — the book is 
scheduled for May publication. And 
as Knopfs legal expenses pass 
the $25,000 mark, C.I.A.-stimu- 
lated free publicity for "The CIA and 
the Cult of Secrecy” by Victor Mar- 
chetti and John Marks, cannot be far 
behind. At prevailing advertising 
space rates, the Taylor Branch Har- 
per’s piece is, by my calculations, 
worth $27,280, and, in case anyone 
should ask, the space consumed by 
this report would cost about $4,000. B 
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I Perhaps it is no more than coincidence that 
! Thailand was the setting for the CIA’s most 
' recent debacle — the fabrication of a letter 
! 3ast December in which a Thai insurgent 
; leader purported to offer the government a 
I cease-fire in return for a degree of regional 
I autonomy. Because the letter in question was 
I dispatched by registered mail, it was easily 
; traced back to the CIA officer who had sent 
it. 

The CIA letter represented a type of crude 
deception which might have been attempted 
.anywhere, but somehow the Thai locale 
seems appropriate. For Thailand is typical of 
a handful of countries around the world in 
which the CIA has operated much like a sov- 
ereign state. In “friendly” host countries 
such as Thailand, the agency is able to 
achieve a freedom of operation to which it 
could not aspire in a neutral or hostile envi- 
ronment. 

What was to have been accomplished by 
this bogus letter, which eventually found its 
way to the prime minister of Thailand? The 
presumed rationale is that receipt of such a 
presumptuous offer from an insurgent leader 
would awaken the Thais to the insurgent 
threat along their borders. No matter that 
: this was a domestic problem, one with which 
the government had been coping more or less 
adequately for some 15 years. No matter that, 
since October, Thailand had operated under a 
government highly sensitive to anything 
smacking of interference in its internal af- 
fairs. . • 

j but SENSITIVITY to changes in political 
climate never has been a hallmark of CIA 
; operations. Much as soliders are accused of 
preparing for the last war, so do intelligence 
i organizations such as CIA seemingly dwell in 
. ‘the political milieu of yesteryear. The agen- 
! cy’s vintage years were the 1950s and 1960s, 

: when containment of communism was a by- 
1 word and, in budgetary terms, CIA was one 
i of the sacred cows of official Washington. Its 
1 recruiters operated on virtually every cam- 
! pus in the nation, and this writer was among 
those who succumbed to the lure of romance 
! plus public service. 

1 In its operations abroad, the agency’s rep- 
; resentatives often ride roughshod over the 
i resident American ambassador, who is nomi- 
■ nally the ranking U.S. official in his country 
of residence. One may ask why the ambassa- 
I dor, from his position of supposed authority, 

I cannot prevent such abuses as the CIA letter. 

! After all, his primacy within the overseas 
1 mission has been underscored by a succcs- 
j sion of White House directives dating from 
• the Kennedy administration., 

TirE FACT IS THAT AN ambassador — be 
he a career official or a political appointee — • 
faces real handicaps in his role as mission 
chief. If he is a political appointee, he will 


probably have little, or no experience in the 
bureaucratic infighting required to make 
one’s views prevail in Washington.. He will 
find that both the CIA and Defense compo- 
nents of his mission have independent report- 
ing channels. .And whether he is a political or 
a career appointee, the ambassador can rare- 
ly count upon the hard-nosed backing iu 
W ashington that his colleagues enjoy. The 
State Department has long been a patsy in 
the Washington power structure, and an 
ambassador’s “support” at home sometimes 
consists of two or three senior Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers who aspire to his job. 

In his country of residence, an ambassador 
enjoys certain distinct perks (perquisites). 
He rides around town with a flag on his fend- 
er and is a member of the best clubs. But 
more often than not, by the time ho arrives 
his CIA counterpart has been in residence for 
several years. The CIA man perhaps has 
helped quash legal proceedings when the 
prime minister’s son was in that traffic acci- 
dent at Harvard, and flew in duty-free cham- 
pagne when the interior minister's daughter 
finally got married. When Washington linally 
approved those helicopters wiiich the defense 
attache had been working on for a year, it 
was the CIA man who modestly advised a few 
key officials that he was hoping for some 
good news on those choppers. 

ABOUT THE TIME that the ambassador 
begins to wonder about who is running the 
mission his wife comes down with acute ap- 
pendicitis. There ore no commercial flights 
that day, but the CIA man waves his wand 
and a plane materializes out of thin air. It 
doesn’t seem to have any of the usual mark- 
ings, but at the airport no questions are 
asked. , , . 

It is in this context that one snould view 
Ambassador William Kintner’s problems in 
Bangkok. As diplomatic incidents go, the af- 
fair of the CIA letter is the type of brouhaha 
that will blow over in time; already refer- 
ences to it are buried in the inside pages of 
our papers. But some nagging questions lin- 
ger. Docs anyone really believe that the spu- 
rious letter was the brainchild of a junior offi- 
cer who dispatched it without the knowledge 
of his superiors? Those to whom this sounds 
plausible should have no trouble at all with 
Rose Mary Wood’s story about that tape rc- 
cordcr. , . 

The New York Times recently editorialized 
that "the senior members of Congress have 
. . . Tailed, to exercise any real independent 
scrutiny of the CIA." The lesson of the CIA 
letter is that control or the agency in the field 
is no more effective than that wiiich is nomi- 
nally exercised in Washington. 

In addition to the background to which he 
alludes in this article, John M. Taylor is a 
former Foreign Service officer who writes 
frequently on historical, international and 
current affairs topics . 
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From MARTIN SCHRAM 
Washington, February 28 

The United States Central 
Intelligence Agency has about 
200 agents planted in Amerifan 
companies overseas and 
engaged in covert activities, it 
has been learned. 

They are assigned to these 
posts with the full knowledge 
■ and permission of the com- 
panies involved. The CIA reim- 
burses the companies for the 
agents’ salaries and administra- 
tive expenses. 

The practice is useful to the 
CIA, which is known to feel 
that it is often not enough to 
have agents stationed abroad 
merely under the cover of 
other US Government titles. It 
is also of benefit to the com- 
panies involved, since they 
receive some feedback of infor- 
mation the agent gathers 
abroad about latest develop- 
ments and trends. 

The names of ail of the com- 
panies and geographic areas 
Involved could not be learned. 
However, it has been confirmed 
that two CIA agents were work- 
ing abroad under the cover of 
Robert R. Mullen and company 
— the public relations firm that 
also employed the former CIA 
man, Howard Hunt, at the time 
he went to work at the White 
House and helped to plan the 
Watergate burglary. 

It has been confirmed by .the 
Mullen firm that its one-man 
offices in Amsterdam and in 
Singapore were staffed by CIA 
. agents. Both offices were Closed 
after the firm was thrust into 
the public spotlight after 
Hunt’s arrest in the Watergate 
case. Mullen’s Singapore office 
was closed in September, 1972, 
and the Amsterdam one in 
June 1973. a 

Inquiry 

Senator Frank Church, chair- 1 
man of the Senate foreign rela- 
tions subcommittee on multi- 
national corporations, after 
being informed of the practice, 
said : “ The subcommittee will 
make an immediate inquiry 
into this with the CIA.“ 

It has long been believed that 
the CIA had close ties with US 
companies abroad, but the 
involvement has never before 
been confirmed to this extent. 
The CIA's relationships fall 
into three categories. 

I. It maintains a domestic 
collection division in many 
pities with offices listed in tele- 
phone books under the name of 
•lie CIA. When the agency 
Yearns that an individual has 
some information concerning 
a foreign country it often asks 
the person if he .or she will be 
willing to eomc in and pass 
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alftn? the information. 

2. The CTA has a kind of opera- 
tional collaboration, involving 
people who work for US com- 
panies but occasionally talk 
with CIA officials, to exchange 
information on a cooperative 
basis (this is the kind of coope- 
rative relationship that also 
exists between a number of 
regular working journalists and 
the CTA). 

3. A couple of hundred CIA 
agents live abroad and work 
under cover on the payrolls of 
US companies while engaged in 
intelligence gathering (some 
journalists have also been in 
this category, although the CIA. 
position is that it is stopping 
the practice of having journa- 
lists on its payroll. 

That the (Mullen agency 
served as a cbver ifor two CIA 
agents abroad was first 
reported by a Columbia Broad- 
casting System correspondent, 
Dan Rather, and has been 
confirmed in detail by News- 
day. 

Years ago the CIA initially 
approached Mullen (now chair- 
man of the board), saying that 
it had an emergency and 
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wanted to station an agent in 
Europe under the guise of the 
public relations agency. It said 
it hoped to keeo the arrange- 
ment going indefinitely. 

The agency, in what it con- 
sidered a patriotic move, 
agreed to help out and have the 
agent work in a one-man office. 
It contends it also had a legi- 
timate need for a public rela- 
tions office in Europe. For 
years the firm has done public 
relations for the Mormon 
Church and thus handled a 
European tour by the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir. 

In 1970, the CIA contacted 
the Mullen firm with another 
emergency — this time in 
Singapore. The firm ack- 
nowledged it had no legitimate 
need for a Singapore operation, 
but it nevertheless agreed and 
opened a one-man office there. 
The CIA reimbursed the firm 
for all administrative expenses, 
including the agent’s “ com- 
pany” car. — Newsday. 


rnalists and Whoever said newspapers and newspa- 

| permen don’t criticize themselves or each 
undred OIA | other? Nothing impedes n newsman or an 

and work editor from criticizing his peers and wc 

?J have reported many such instances. Every 
•ing 8 S (some public figure knows that all he has to do 

so been in to K c t ^' s namc in print is to take a round 

lgh the CIA. house swing at "the press” for its alleged 

is stopping sins. 

ring journa- Two instances of in-house criticism 

come to hand this week, 
en agency . . _ 

r or two CIA Early in December the Washington 

was first Star-News reported the CIA employed 

mbia Broad- more than 3G Ajnerican newsmen as full j 

rrespondent, or part-time operatives. CIA Director’ 
i h 3S Jltv* William Colby acknowledged the facts and 

i Dy news- said he would remove from the payroll 

, TlA Initially fivc of the a S cnts with full time staff 

(now chair- positions on American newspapers. No 

saying that names were revealed and it was said the 

•gency and others are free-lancers, stringers, etc. 

an agent in None of the newsmen are regular staffers 

guise of the for U.S. newspapers, it was added. 

thenar-range- This situation was deplored by the 

tejy. j prdss at large and the newspapers with 

vhat it con- overseas staffs said they were taking 

atic move, I steps to see that their men were not in- 

md have the. . volved. 

c-man office. On February 3 the Denver Post carried 

rHnl an artic,e b - v slafr member Glenn Troel- 
(urooe. For sirup who said "the journalist-undercover 

done public community tieup is old, it is more wide- 

e Mormon spread than has been publicly acknowl- 

handled a edged, and when revealed it is usually 

the Mormon swept under the rug by the media.” Trocl- 

strup, who spent 14 years abroad as a 
A contacted correspondent for print and broadcast 

[ith ^another media, wrote: 

firm ack- ''Journalists have been quoted recently 

o legitimate by the Washington Star-Neics and other 

■e operation, media as ‘quietly suspecting’ or' being 

agreed and ‘aware’ of colleagues on the CIA payroll, 

ed the firm otber a £ enc ' cs have been mentioned, 

ve expenses, “Much of that is understatement, or 
nt’s " com- balderdash. 

wsday * ‘‘Any overseas correspondent worthy of 

the name — and many domestic journalists 
—can name names, times and places. Some- 
times they do, cautiously, and in private. 
Often the names involved would take the 
fingers of both hands to total. 

‘‘It would require several more hands to 
total the non-journalists working full or 
parltimc as informational vacuum sweep- 
. ’ers for the CIA and similar agencies. 

"Such things arc rarely made public by 
n profession priding itself on exposures. 
When some of it is, there’s ridiculous 
defensive posturing by news executives 
who know better. 

“Why? The practice is too self-serving 
for the parlies concerned. 

“Also, some who would be expected to 
clean up the situation arc themselves 'in- 
> volved.” 

*'"■**** 

Troclstrup added: “To hold that jour- 
nalist-undercover relationships are clean 
when no money changes hands, as is 
sometimes implied, is to be ludicrous. And 
naive. All favors arc remembered. Ail fa- 
vors jnust eventually be repaid.” 

A footnote disclaimer to. the article said 
his views “are at odds with the views of 
many other newspapermen, including edi- 

Approved 


Criticism from within 

apers and newspa- White House correspondent and now a 
themselves or each professor of public affairs reporting at 
s n newsman or an 0, }io State University, dealt with the 
his peers and wc original report of ClA-nc\\;smcn involve- 
:h instances. Every nienfc and concluded: • , 

it all he has to do “American newsmen must not be com- 
t is to take a round promised in the same manner that so . 

ess” for its alleged many— -too many — officials, bureaucrats 

•" .and military men have been corrupted in . 

in knnon ^riliricm reccnt years. The public and Congress 
in-house criticism should demand that the CIA break all 

contractual relationships with bona fide 
rw i osmngton newsmen. Beyond that, • publishers 

he CIA employed . maintaining foreign bureaus should' seek 

n newsmen as full , out and discipline any employes with dual 
es. CIA Director relationships. 

^from^he^ivivron “Anything less makes the news business 
Hi full timn the handmaiden of the government and 

. m om-i- «» 

it * ' .. free flow of news from overseas — so im-. 

s strimrers P° rtant to public awarehess — will be seri- 

s, stringers, etc. 0UsIy j copardized .>. 

re regular staffers • ... _ „„ , 

vas added. V c agree with Loory: Whether the sit- 

denlnrcd hv ifco u ? tion is as bad as.Troclslriip contends or 
deplored by the . not it should be , , 

! newspapers with . ■ . . , „ * 

ihey were taking Another article of self-criticism has 
men were not in- b ? fn "'ritten by M. Stanton Evans, colum- 
. nist for .North American Newspaper Al- 

Pncf lisncc. He is also editor of the Indianapol- 

b Gk n TroS * News. He believes that newsmen’s ob- 
’•nalist-undcrcover sesslon Wllh Watergate has distorted their 

, “ taZTSd? «• **• «• 

publicly acknowl- , . 

lied it is usually His piece was based -on “three personal 
the media.” Trocl- experiences with the Washington press 
ears abroad as a cor P s suggesting Watergate and its effect, 
it and broadcast 0,1 Prcsident Nixon’s fortunes have been 
converted from a journalistic assignment 
n niiotud into a species of obsessions. The result is 

r-Neu's and other a , lendc: . ncy to c «>wd all ot her issues from 
.. il i ' . , . the national proscenium and to warp po- 

^.aV/ 5 to accordingly.” 

: been mentioned In mid - Ja nuary Eyans participated in a 

nderstatement, or " Mc ® t 1 t ? ,e PfeSS ” P ro E ram - feaUlri "K 

ry Goldwater. "A heavy concentration of 
inndent wnrMiv n t < l ucslions ” on Watergate was expected, 
r'lic iourn Jists Evans , wrotc ’ but " as lhc P r °S™" rolled 
and places Some- ° n 11 bocatnc a PP arcnt ll,e othe r panelists 
? if; * were interested in the whole Watergate 

'd would take the and but the Watergate, to the 

otal'° U d k hG absolute exclusion of anything else.” lie 

didn’t keep count but said “I suppose a 
ral more hands to total of 14 or 15 questions were asked, 

> working full or including follow-ups. Of these, the only 

al vacuum sweep- questions which were not about Watergate 

lar agencies. were those I raised myself concerning the 

ly made public by energy crisis and the condition of our 

elf on exposures. national defenses.” Subsequent press cov- 

thcre’s ridiculous erage played up the Watergate questions 

news executives and answers and ignored other matters, 

/ he said. 

s too self-serving Two weeks later he attended a gather- 
ing of conservatives in Washington and 
Id be expected to ™ as . interviewed at a press conference, 
rc themselves ’in- “Again, the Watergate questions flowed. 

with particular emphasis on whether Nix* 

3 hold that imir on shonId rc s >ffn or be impeached. I an- 

nshins are clean swered these queries as best I could and 

es hands as Is observed that conservative disagreements 

be ludicrous. And 'l tb " cn . tercd . cbicny on patters 

ecnibcred All fa- ot . h ? r tban Watergate, such as detente 

’paid ” Wltb communist China, trade with the So- 

1 ‘ viets, wage-price controls and so forth. 

-ith thYvirws^f " In tIlc coursc of this discussion, a 

j “ £ ss 
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the camera would roll. When the 
t discussion began to wander away from 
Watergate to national defense, or busing, 
or anything of the sort, the signal .would 
. be given for the camera to be turned off.” 

I The following day Evans participated 
jin a panel discussion with another colum-i 
jnist and a moderator. He reported the 
J views of the other columnist and the mod- 
1 orator — that Nixon should step down — 

! received the play in the 1 Vashmgton Post 
the next morning and his own views — that 
Watergatc-impeach-rcsign had become a 
fixation and that other issues urgently 
j needed talking about — were treated with . 
, "admirable brevity” in paragraph 12. 
i It is our feeling that the debate within 
; the newspaper business as to whether 
I Watergate lias been over-played is going 
( to be accentuated in the months ahead. It 
j is almost axiomatic that the longer the 
1 controversy the wider the divergence of 
opinion about the need for a conclusion. 

j BALTIMORE SUN 

I 87 FEB 1974 

E. A. Rose, 



with CIA 

Washington (Special) — A 
memorial service for Edward 
Andrews Rose, who formerly 
worked for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, will be held at 
11 A.M. Friday at Christ 
Church, at 620 G street, in 
I Georgetown. , 

j Mr. Rose, who was 73 and 

i lived at 1632 32nd street, died 

last Friday of heart failure at 
i ! hi$home. ' 

| Born in Denver, he was 

I taken to England at an early 
i age, and educ"ted at Eton. He 

received his bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard College, in 1924. 
i Following his graduation he 

studied drawing and sculpture 
j in Paris. 

In 1940, Mr. Rose enlisted in 
the Canadian Black Watch. He 
later was commissioned in the 
! United Slates Army, attaining 

1 the rank of major. After the 

1 war he joined the CIA, where 

1 he served in Washington for 18 

years, retiring in - 1964. 
r Mr. Rose was a member of 

! the. Chevy Chase Club, the City 

i Tavern, the Harvard Club of 

i New York, and the Cercle In- 

. tcr-Allie of Paris. He was also 
the treasurer of the George- 
town Citizens Association. 

: Mr. Rose married the 'former 
j v Elizabeth Hill Hartley, a Balti- 
' more native, in 1851. 

I , Besides his wife, he is sur- 

! vived by a son, Edward A. 

i Rose, Jr., and two grandchil- 

dren, all of Washington. 
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Secrecy redefined 

'New’ CIA— 
with Colby’s 
brand on it 

By Benjamin Welles 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor / 

Washington 

After seven months in office the 
soft-spoken William Egan "Bill” 
Colby has begun to leave his stamp as 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

First, Mr. Colby — the only career 
intelligence man to reach the top 
except for Richard M. Helms — has 
done much to restore the loyalty and 
morale of the CIA’s 16,000 employees. 

This development is In sharp con- 
trast to the Image of his predecessor, 
James R. Schlesinger, who humili- 
ated some subordinates and fired 
dozens of others, and whose departure 
to become secretary of defense led, as 
one source put it, to “dancing In the 
halls from Joy.” 

Mr. Colby’s principal change so far 
has been to restructure sharply the 24- 
year-old system of spotting and an- 
alyzing potential threats to U.S. 
safety and bringing these to the 
President’s attention. 

Prestigious board 

Ever since the 1960 Korean war this 
has been done by the CIA’s Board of 
, National Estimates: a prestigious — 

If shadowy — group of about 12 
experienced intelligence veterans, 
ambassadors, admirals, generals, 
scientists, and executives. 

The board, backed by an expert 
staff, has been producing yearly up to 
60 “national Intelligence estimates’’ 
ranging from the massive annual 
studies of Soviet strength and prob- 
able Intentions on which the Pentagon 
budget and the U.S. strategic posture 
are based down to analyses of what 
might happen in so small — but 
Important — a country in terms of 
U.S. Interests as Panama. 

But the board has tended In recent 
years to turn out Increasingly mas- 
sive studies that often obscure sharp 
differences between rival intelligence 
agencies and portray Instead a bland 
“lowest common denominator” of 
agreement. 

During the first Nixon adminis- 
tration these wordy "NIEs” often 
Irritated Henry A. Kissinger; a busy 
.man who wants facts, not fudge. 

(“Tell me the truth,” he once Insisted, | 

“if there are differences between 
I different Intelligence agencies I want 
to know it.”) 

Mr. Colby has begun recasting the 


system. He has scrapped the Board 
National Estimates and its backup j 
staff. In their place he has begun * 
nailing key aides as “national li^- 
. telllgence officers” for specific ton- 
priprity topics. He tends to think of 
them as “Mr. Russia,” “Mr. Sait 
talks,” "Mr. Middle East,” etc. 

Mr. Colby’s innovation has been 
criticized. Veterans warn that 
whereas the Board of National Etjtl' 
mates was like a court, uninfluenced 
by policies of the administration In 
power, concerned solely with objec- 
tive analysis — the new "one mail 1 ’ , 
system may make it easier for die 
White House to pressure Mr. Colby 
and Ms NIOs to tailor their findingsto 
the administration’s policies. 

Mr. Colby defends the new system 
as faster and more accurate. The 
strings, of course, all now run Into his 
own hands — rather than, as before, 
into a group of prestigious, elderly but 
often balky, experts. 

More, Important In Mr. Colby’s 
view, the new system of Individual 
NIOs considers the key factor of how 
to collect needed intelligence — 
whether by spies, by orbiting satel- 
lites, or by electronic bases around 
the world — plus relative costs. 

Rising costs form a pressing part of 
Mr. Colby’s preoccupations. He gives 
no details, but outside experts say the 
U.S. Intelligence community has been 
held to about $3.6 billion a year for 
several years; with the CIA spending ! 
$600 million of that yearly. The De-, 
fense Department alone spends more 
than $2 billion yearly on intelligence 
— without which the United States 
could scarcely enter serious dis- 
armament negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. 

Yet with prices Inexorably rising 
Mr. Colby has been faced with the 
rueful choices of (A) keeping all 
programs and personnel going and 
asking Congress yearly for more 
money; (B) keeping all programs but 
butting Into research and devel- 
opment; or (C) trimming less-essen- 
tial programs. 

Realizing the widespread mistrust 
of the CIA, Mr. Colby has started 
eliminating tlme-encrusted shibbo- 
leths of secrecy. There are three 
types of “secrets” In his view: 

• “Bad secrets or government 
misbehavior which enterprising Jour- 
nalists expose for the public good. 

• There are secrets which need no 
longer be secret: CIA involvement in 
analysis of world events or in science, 
research, and technology. 

© Finally there are "good” secrets 

— matters which should be protected 

— such as the Identity of a key 
Informant In a hostile government. 

Mr. Colby Is said to feel strongly 
that If everything CIA does Is covered 
, by a blanket of secrecy, “good” 

( secrets risk being exposed because 
the cloak of security must cover so 
much. 
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How to protect ViP planes * 

from terrorist, ‘rockets’ . - 


By Dann Admits Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor, 

Washington 

• Federal aviation officials have sug- 
gested a plan to protect VIP airplane 
passengers such ns Secretary of Slate 
Henry A. Kissinger from terrorist 
attack by heat-seeking rockets. ' 

The Federal Aviation Agency 
(FAA) has passed along information 
obtained from the Central In- 
telligence Agency indicating that op- 
erations by Palestinian terrorists 
have been planned in the United 
States. • 

The FA A scheme would Install 
aboard airliners special observers to 
watch through a wide-angle periscope 
•for terrorist heat-seeking rockets — 
and who could fire flares to divert the 
rockets. 

It has been suggested such oper- 
ations presumably would be directed 
against Secretary of State Kissinger, 
.architect of Arab-Israeli negotiations 
which some Palestinians adamantly 
oppose. 


| Information reported it 

j It is reported the CIA had informa- pr 
tion indicating the terrorists were or 

; hoping to carry out in the United 
i States an attack using Soviet-made in 

\ SAM-7 "Strella" hand-held missile Px 

i launchers. Reported plans for use of ai: 

these missiles were foiled recently by . - 

extensive British military pre- V e 
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cautions around Heathrow Airport 
. and by the Belgian Army around 
Brussels airport. The precautions 
were taken at the time Dr; Kissinger 
was using the ariports. 

The CIA information and the FAA 
caution to international airports and 
airlines have been disclosed by Rep. 
John M. Murphy (D) of New York in a 
report to the chairman of the House 
Comrrierce Committee, Rep. Harley 
O. Staggers (D) of West Virginia. 

Mr. Murphy at the same time 
proposed a bill that would create a 
federal airport police capable of ef» 
fectlng around American airports the 
kind of security taken by the British 
and the Belgian Armies. At present, 
airport security in the United States is 
in the hands of local police author- 
ities. 

Problem of approval 

State Department officials, con- 
cerned with the security of Dr. Kis- 
singer and other American officials, 
believe the suspicion with which 
many Americans regard the idea of 
any kind cf federal police would make 
It difficult to get congressional ap- 
proval for a federal airport-security 
organization. 

So far, the kind of precautions taken 
in the United States has prevented the 
Palestinian terrorists from hijacking 
aircraft. i 

The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation did, however, discover 


three vehicles loaded with explosive* 
In New York during a recent visit by 
j' Premier Golda Melr of Israel. The 
assassination of an Israeli military 
attache in Washington also remains 
unsolved. 

In a letter to Chairman Staggers qf 
H the Commerce Committee, Mr. Mijr- 
■ j phy said he had been "briefed by 
:] special agents of the FAA who la- 
jj formed me that intelligence they, have 
1 received indicates that terrorists in 
;i the United States have plans to park 
J an automobile at the end of a runway 
il 'of a major U.S. airport and fire one 
| of these rockets right up the tailpipe 
: i of a 747 as it takes off. ” 

1 Diplomatic pouches used? 

; He said the agents told him that the 
Strella launchers and missiles had 
been assembled by Palestinian ter* 

: .rorists In Belgium and it Is suspected 
that they had been sent there lrt 
’ Libyan diplomatic pouches. 

The FAA communication to air- 
ports and airlines explained that Che 
Strella weapon the terrorists are 
believed to be using has a maximum 
effective range of 2.5 nautical miles 
and a maximum altitude of 10,000 
feet. Because the missile Is of the 
heat-seeking variety, an aircraft tak- 
ing off .ana climbing would be espe- 
cially vulnerable. 

In addition to installing observers 
with periscopes and flares It sug- 
! gested that hlgh-rl3k aircraft use 
alternate runways, airfields, or landr 
lng and takeoff patterns and try to 
j make approaches and takeoffs as 
short and steep as possible. 


U.S. faces danger of upsurge in hard-drug use 

Turkish farmers again to grow opium 


1 By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut 

Next May, when the white and 
purple-blue opium poppies begin 
sprouting in Turkey’s fields, the hard- 
drug problem in the United States and 
other Western countries could face 
serious aggravation. 

Turkish Prime Minister Bulent 
Ecevit’s new government has offi- 
cially notified the United States, that 
Turkey will resume legal cultivation 
of the opium poppy, banned In 1971 
under U.S. pressure. 


reaching the United States has Its 
origin in Turkish opium. 

Following the, Turkish an- 
nouncement last Thursday, aides of 
U.S. Ambassador in Ankara William 
MacComber began a "review" of the 
opium situation with Mr. Ecevit’s 
government. Turkish newspapers re- 
ported - and Turkish officials denied 
— that the United States would offer 
Turkey about $40 million additional to 
the $35.7 million special aid granted In 
1971 If It will maintain the ban. 


«... .coui.iB logu luiuvauuii . . , , , . _ oeen carried out bv a i 

of the opium poppy, banned In 1971 Intended as farm aid Turkish committee set 

under U.S. pressure. The original $35.7 million was in- purpose, the report said. 


wheat, barley, and sugar beets, 
among other crops. 

Turkish farmers complained last 
year ■ that this aid had not been 
reaching them. A report of the Tur- 
kish Union of Agricultural Chambers, 
Turkey’s leading farm organization, ' 
last year claimed a loss of about $3 
million in one year by farmers who 
had given up poppy cultivation. 

.New agricultural and industrial 
projects for the Afyon region of 
southwestern Anatolia, where most of 
the opium poppies are grown, had not 
been carried out by a special U.S.- 
Turkish committee set up for the 
purpose, the report said. 

dhiUMfiTSSS 
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1973, Turkish elections that they 
would lift the opium ban, which 
Effects about 100,000 farming fami- 
lies. 

Many of these farmers had burled 
», their stocks of raw opium and hidden 
their poppyseeds from government 
Inspectors. 

After formation of Turkey’s new 
coalition government last month, the 
two main partners, Mr. Ecevit’s Re- 
publican People’s Party and the Na- 
; tlonal Salvation Party, signed a policy 
agreement. On opium production it 
says: “Ways will be sought to satisfy 
human considerations on the one hand 
and to end the damage suffered by the 
producers on the other.” 

• The 1971 ban slowed but did not halt 
Illicit opium traffic. U.S. and local 
narcotics control officials say quan- 
tities of raw opium are regularly 
smuggled to Syria and Lebanon. Here 
It is refined Into morphine base which 
Is smuggled to Marseilles and other 
European points for conversion to 
heroin. 


Retail value: 8113 million 


Last August, Turkish police, acting 
on an anonymous tip, seized a truck- 
load of over two tons of raw opium, 
the biggest narcotics haul of all time, 
hidden under fruit. 

Refined, this would haVe produced 
about 474 pounds of heroin worth 
. about $113 million on the streets of 
New York, Boston, or Chicago. Tur- 
kish police said the opium had been 
burled underground for at least five 
years near Gaziantep, a smuggling 
center near the Turkish-Syrlan bor- 
der. 

Turkey helped to write and then 
signed the United Nations single con- 
vention on narcotic drugs in 1906. This 
authorized Turkey and six other coun- 
tries to grow the opium poppy legally 
for export Intended for medical de- 
rivatives like morphine. A UN narcot- 
ics board each year sets the world- 
wide quotas for the legal trade. 

Between 1959 and 1972, when the 
ban took effect, Turkey reduced from 
21 to 9 the provinces where the opium 
poppy may be grown. If Turkey’s ban 
is lifted, Turkish farmers will, as 
before, sell their legal quotas to the 


government. 

Despite the government stand on 
the opium issue, Turkish courts have i 
shown great severity in sentencing .' 
American and other foreign drug 
offenders caught smuggling or "push- 
• ing” drugs from the outside world ! 
Inside Turkey. 

Last Dec. 28, for example, a crimi- 
nal court In Antakya commuted to life 
imprlsf ament capital sentences If 
passed on three Americans: Joanne, 
Marie McDaniel of Coos Bay, Oregon; 
Catherine Zen z of Lancaster, Wise.; 
ejid Robert Hubbard, a native of 
Washington state. 

Consular authorities and attorneys 
for these and around B0 other foreign 
drug offenders imprisoned In Turkey- 
are hopeful that a national amnesty ■ 
for this year’s 60th anniversary of the 
Turkish Republic will reduce sen- 
tences and release many prlsjnera. 
Under terms of the prospective am- ' 
nesty reported In Ankara, those 
serving life sentences would have . 
t) ieir time cut to 24 years. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
22 February 1974 

U.S. WARNS TURKS I 
OVER POPPY FARMING 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 21 (AP) 
—The State Department has in- 
structed the United States Am- 
bassador to Turkey to tel! Pre- 
mier Bulent Ecevit that lifting 
a law that bans cultivation of 
opium would have disastrous 
consequences on the fight 
against drug addiction depart- 
ment officials said. 

The officials said that Am- 
bassador William B. Macomber 
Jr. was scheduled to meet with 
Mr. Ecevit. 

Foreign Minister Turan 
Gunes told Mr. Macdtnber last 
week that the new Turkish 
Government wanted a review 
of the 1971 agreement with 
the United States. It permitted 
Nihat Erim, then Premier to ban 
,the growing of poppy by June, 
1972. In exchange, the United 
States paid $35.7-mi!!ion to 
Turkey. 

The new Turkish Govern- 
ment’s move was no surprise 
because Mr. Ecevit’s Republi- 
can Peoples party opposed the 
ban in the election campaign, 
the officials 'said.' 

Before the ban,- 100,000 Turk- 
ish farmers grew opium. United 
States experts said that 80 per 
cent of the heroin smugglecT'" 
Into the United States came: 
from poppies grown in Turkish 
Anatolia. I 
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Victor Zorza 


‘Inner 


Struggles’ 

The Kremlin is worried by the con- 
flict between Henry Kissinger and 
James Schlesinger reported from 
Washington. Pravda discerns an 
“intense struggle” over the future of 
detente. Moscow Radio finds in Kis- 
singer’s speeches signs of “the hidden 
struggle behind the scenes.’’ 

Secretary of State Kissinger, it re- 
ports, says that “we should not play 
* with the danger of nuclear war” and 
make a domestic debate out of it.. His 
hidden meaning, it concludes, is "quite 
obvious.” His warning, it says, is ad- 
dressed to those Washington 

elements which demand more money 
for arms and obstruct the negotiations 
with Moscow on SALT. 

Moscow papers report that. Secre- 
tary of Defense Schlesinger had made 
the “toughest remarks” heard in Wash- 
ington since the 1972 summit and SALT 
agreement, thus embarrassing “even 
some high-ranking figures.” Guess 
who . . , 

The Kremlin wonders where Mr. 
Nixon stands between Kissinger and 
Schlesinger. To judge from the Soviet 
press, Moscow’s “Amerika-walchers” 
have burned Kremlinology inside out' 
to practice an even darker art, Wash- 
inclonology. 

They read The Washington Post, by 
all accounts, the way some of ns read 
Pravda. So they would have noted, 
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first, the column by Tom Braden an- 
nouncing that Kissinger and Schle- 
singer were on a collision course. Next, 
they would have read a column by Ste- 
phen Rcsenfcld concluding from this 
that “a journalist) friend” of Kissing- 
er’s had made it known that Kissinger 
feels himself threatened by Schle- 
singer. 

They would gather from this that 
Kissinger, by leaking the story, is tell- 
ing Schlesinger that if he wants a 
fight, he can have one. Digging deeper 
for evidence, they would find in- The 
Washington Post a finely wrought, 
brilliantly argued essay by Thomas 
Hughes, former director of intelli- 
gence and research in the State De- 
partment, who concluded that! Kis- 
singer had become de facto President 
of the United States for Foreign Pol- 
icy. • 

Kissinger’s heated rejection a few 
days later of any such notion would 
only have confirmed their suspicions, 
as denials usually do. It had lately 
been reported that Schlesinger had not 
seen Mr. Nixon alone since he became 
Secretary of Defense in the summer 
.and that he was running the Defense 
Department very much in his own 
way. And here was Kissinger, letting 
everybody know that be was seeing the 
President every morning for at least' 
half an hour, but usually much longer, 
and insisting that great departments of ■ 
government must not he “the personal 
fiefdoms of individual man.” Was he 
talking about himself or about 
Schlesinger? 

Nothing could illustrate the pitfalls 
of Kremlinology ... or Washington- 
ology— more graphically than the con- 
clusions drawn on the basis of such scat- 
tered quotations. In Moscow the only 
source material for political analysis 
is the press, and the only possible" 
method is reading between its lines. 
In Washington the flood of words. 
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Written and spoken, Is so vast that few 
analysts can find the time to study 
it. They have to rely on the musings of 
high officials who are only too often 
willing to unburden themselves for 
publication— but off the record. 

In Washington, the study of docu- 
ments must be combined with the less 
formal flow of information to yield in- 
sights about the way in which high pol- 
icy emerges from a struggle of person- 
alities, factions and bureaucracies. 
While Kissinger was preoccupied with 
the .Mideast, Schlesinger staked a 
claim for a “much larger strategic 
force structure” to go with the re-tar- 
get|ing of missiles. against a greatly in* 

' creased number of Soviet targets. 

But Kissinger made a barbed re- 
mark, on his return from the Mideast, 
which implied that strategic policy was ‘ 
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made in the National Security Council 
where he, Kissinger, was the Presi- 
dent’s representative. Schlesinger now 
explains that his re-targeting doctrine 
requires no additional forces. 

This much may be read, as in Mos- 
cow, between the lines. (But it must be 
read in conjunction with the fact t}i*t 
Kissinger has caused a presidential 
“decision memorandum” to be issued 
to the bureaucracy announcing ap- 
proval of the re-targeting doctrine— 
but only ■ under the existing missile 
force structure. As for tlhe neW mis- 
siles demanded by Schlesinger, Kis- 
singer has arranged for a "nissim’V- 
White House jargon for a national se- 
curity study memorandum — which 
calls for an inter-agency study of the 
weapons requirements asserted by 
Schlesinger. 


The Pentagon sees it. as a mean, ,un- . 
derhand trick, designed to dilute itp 
previously unquestioned authority in 
weapons procurement. The “nissim” 
will allow o.ther parts of the bureauc- 
racy, which oppose some of the Penta- 
gon’s demands, to press their objec-* 
tions. Kissinger, the Pentagon suspects, 1 
will then use his position as coordina-r ; j 
tor to juggle the evidence- in support • 
of his own views— and against those of 
Schlesinger. 

• These may seem to be only the sor- •. 
did details of an internal conflict 
among power-hungry politicians and j 
X bureaucrats, but, as a further article/; 
will argue, the Kremlin’s belief that?' 
the outcome of this struggle will deter/, 
mine the future of detente is not far- 
off the mark. 

© 1974. Victor Zore» , ’ 





as e ‘coiliterforo^ r tnV ePO M !° Congress stresses improved missiles' 
I Sov, . e Un ' on ’ new sta 9 e " Politics of deterrence 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

"Where there is no vision, the 
people perish." (Prov. 29:18) 

Secretary, of Defence James R. 
Schlesinger, who used this biblical 
quotation to lead off his 237-page 
military posture report to the United 
States Congress, obviously has no 
doubts that he possesses the vision 
that will save the people. 

Early this week he shared' it with 
the members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and left some 
wondering whether his vision Is the 
same as that of his Harvard class- 
mate, Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

While the two men’s objectives may; 
be the same the Secretary of De-' 
fense’s words and arguments were 
more hawkish than would be expected 
from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Schlesinger seemed inspired 
more by John Foster Dulles, or 
possibly Rudyard Kipling, In the 
following passage : 

"The United States today, as op- 
posed to the period before IMS, bears 
the principal burden of maintaining 1 
the worldwide military equilibrium 
which is the foundation for the secur- 
ity and the survival of the free world. 
This Is not a role we have welcomed; 

It Is a role that historical necessity 
has thrust upon us. Hie burden of 
responsibility has fallen on the United 
States, and there is nobody else to 
pick up the torch If the United States 
falls to carry it.” 


Inferior Navy? 

Seemingly more attuned to cold war 
arguments than to detente, Mr. 
Schlesinger deplored what he termed 
the inadequacy of various U.S. weap- 
ons, the growing inferiority of the U.S. 
Navy and the effrontery of the Soviet 
Union during the Middle East war. 
But what concerned him most, as It 
has ever since he replaced Elliot L. 
Richardson In this office more than a 
year ago, was nuclear defense policy. 

Mr. Schlesinger has become the 
philosopher of "countetforce," which 
he regards as a new stage In the 
politics of deterrence. 

"Although several targeting options 

have been a part of U.S. strategic 
doctrine for quite some time,” he 
said, "the concept that has dominated 
our rhetoric for most of the era since 
World War II has been massive 
retaliation against cities, or what Is 
called assured destruction. 

“As I hardly need emphasize, there 
Is a certain terrifying elegance in the 
simplicity of the concept. For all that 
it postulates, In effect, Is that deter- 
rence will be adequately [indeed 
amply] served If at all times we 
possess the second-strike capability, 
to destroy some percentage of the 
population and Industry of a potential 
enemy.” 

He recalled that during the 1960’s 
"We tended to talk in terms of 
assured destruction of between a fifth 
and a third of the population and 
between half and three-quarters of 
the industrial capacity.” In 1974, he 
added, "even after a more brilliantly 
executed and devastating attack than 
we believe our potential adversaries 
could deliver," the U.S. could prob- 
ably kill more than 80 percent of the 


Soviet population and destroy more 
than 76 percent of Soviet Industry. 

But supposing - and this Is the new 
argument - the Russians did not 
: 8 trike at our cities, but instead aimed 
, their missiles at military airfields and 
missile-launching sites. 

"A development of more recent 
years, ” said the Secretary of Defense, 
"Is the accelerated improvement of 
Soviet missile technology. The Soviet 
Union now has the capability in Its 
missile forces to undertake selective 
attacks against targets other than our 
cities.” 


Vigorous program 

How should the U.S. then respond? 

Mr. Schlesinger wants to Improve ‘ 
U.S. missiles In accuracy and limita- 
tion of blast so that American policy 
can be flexible. 

But there is another aspect of Soviet i 

nuclear policy that concerns the Sec- ! 
retary. "In recent years, the U.S.S.R. 
has been pursuing a vigorous strate- 
gic R&D program. This we had 
expected. But its breadth, depth, and 
momentum as now revealed comes as 
something of a surprise to us. ’ ’ 

This program might give the Rus- ’ 
slans a one-sided advantage in strate- 
gic missile warheads, which "is im- ' l 
permissible from our point of vie w. ” ! 

This, he explains, Is what SALT II Is ! 

all about. The U.S., having proposed 
In its 1975 budget some research 
programs for weapons that would 
equal or surpass those of the Rus- i 
slans, Is offering "to reduce the 
present balance In such a way that 
strategic equivalence can be achieved 
at the lowest cost and leastdestabillz- 
lng level of forces.” 


■ uig ievei oi zorces. 
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The Voice of America (VOA), this 
I nation’s overseas propaganda arm, has 
been strangely mute about Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn’s monumental “Gulag Ar- 
chipelago” despite pointed pleas from 
j the U.S. embassy in Moscow to pass 

| the dramatic word in detail to the Rus-, 

sian people. , 

i When excerpts of the great author’s 
, work first appeared in Western news- 
l papers last December, the embassy ca- 
i bled the U.S. Information Agency 
I (USIA) commending VOA’s first han- 
I dling of what was becoming a big in* 
j ternational story. But the diplomatic 
; cable also strongly pressed USIA, 
which runs VOA, to be sure and get 
; into "the substance’’ of Gulag — that is, 

) to beam great gobs of it into the heart 

j Yet, the USIA high command is so' 
i timid about seeming to undercut Prcsi- 
j dent Nixon’s detente with Moscow that 
I that telegram was never even an r 
j swered. 

, Just how much of this policy has 
I been, dictated to USIA director James 
j Keogh by the White House or the 
t State Department is not known. Keogh. 

J told us VOA policy is made by him 
and his top aides’ in conformity with 
U.S. policy. 

Whatever the answer, USIA’s refusal 
to exploit Gulag is infuriating not only 
'anti-Soviet hardliners but other politi-' 
dans fearful that President Nixon’s 
weakness at home may lead him into 
unwarranted concessions abroad in his 
search for foreign successes. 

Thus,, the policy of playing down 
news that might affront the> White 
House was applied to Gulag. Actually, 
according to middle-level USIA offi- 
cials, former chief Nixon speechwriler 
j Keogh began subtly toning down VOA’s 
coverage of the Watergate scandal 
I when he took over USIA from Frank 
| Shakespeare in early 1973 at’ the rec- 
I ommendation of then White House 
J staff chief H. R. Haldeman. 

! But political reaction to Keogh’s 
: inuted coverage of Gulag far tran- 

scends criticism of his kid-glove treat- 
j ment of Watergate. Powerful politi- 

| clans of both parties are quietly cam- 

] paigning to foVce Keogh to tell mil- 
j lions of radio listeners in the Soviet 
i Union far more about Solzhenitsyn’s 
j fitter outcry against the Stalin era. 

i 

i 


The first congressional target was 
not USIA’s treatment of Gulag but its 
apparent playing down in broadcasts 
to the Soviet Union of news about So- 
viet dissidents. In a January speech. 
Sen.. Henry M. Jackson questioned 

whether USIA was trying “to accom- 
modate the Soviet demand that we re- 
frain from broadcasting about what 
Soviet authorities consider to be mat- 
ters of an internal nature.” 

That, elicited an overnight response 
from Eugene P. Kopp, Keogh’s deputy 
director. Kopp wrote Jackson that the 
new regime at USIA was trying to 
“reach a wider Soviet audience with 
more news and information about the 
United States.” In short, spare news- 
less Russians the harsher facts of So- 
viet life and give them goodies about 
America. 

In line with this new policy of what 
middle-level USIA officials call the* 
Keogh-Kopp clique, the USIA flatly 


ruled out proposals from both Con-' 
gress and VOA itself that excerpts of 
Gulag be read over VOA. Instead, cov- 
erage of the shocking study of the Sta- 
lin era was limited to a rehash of sto- 
ries, editorials and commentaries . 
taken from the U.S. media. 

In the past, VOA seldom if ever V 
broadcast to Communist nations 
lengthy excerpts of published material.! 

But Gulag is unique: the most power- 
ful expose ever published of life under 
Stalin. That’s why the Russian service , 
of the British Broadcasting Corp. ;■ 
(BBC) has been reading lengthy ex- 
cerpts from Gulag. Similarly, the Ger- 
man overseas radio, Deutsche Welle, 
has given its Soviet audience a regular 
dose of long quotations. 

In public, Keogh says Soviet officials 
are complaining about present VOA- 
coverage of the Russian dissident 
movement but boasts “we are holding 
to it.” In private, he tells associates in- 
side USIA (hat one reason for . playing 
down Gulag is fear of renewed Soviet 
jamming of VOA, which stopped last 
fall as a Soviet concession to detente. . 
However, neither the German nor the 
British excerpts have been jammed. 

Keogh, biographer and longtime Idol- 
ater of Richard M. Nixon, takes the 
public position that USIA is commit-., 
ted “to support, not oppose, U.S. for- 
eign policies.” Responding last week to 
his critics, he said: “The principal goal! 
of American foreign policy is to affect 
the foreign policies of other nations to- 
ward negotiations and awpy from con- 
frontation, not to transform the domes- 
tic structures of these societies.” 

That is a shocking admission that 
VOA is being switched from no-holds- 
barred news into a policy arm of the ! 

U.S. Such a switch could destroy its 1 
credibility and lose Its audience. 

<£> 1974, Field Enterprises Ine. . a J 


WASHINGTON POST 
19 February 1974 
USIA Reaction 

James Keogh, director of 
the United' States Informa- 
tion Agency, oritieized an 
Associated Press story say- 
ing that ‘‘the Voice of Amer- 
ica curtailed its coverage of 
Soviet, affairs lo protect de- 
tente” since the Soviets 
stopped jamming VOA last 
Scptmetocr. 

Keogh , called the story 
“an irresponsible distor- 
tion.” 

The USIA director did not 
deny the authenticity of 
the figures cited in the AP 
story, based on a U.S. gov- 
evrnmcnt computer survey, 
tout he said they had been 
subjected to “misinterpre- 
tation.” 

“There has been no 
change in VOA policy re- 
garding broadcasts to the 
Soviet Union since the jam- 
ming was slopped," Keogh 
said. “There have been no 
■deals’ — clandestine or oth- 
erwise— between the Soviet 
and Amerirau govern- 
mrnts.” 


Washington Post 

18 Feb. 197U 

VOA (,nt Coverage 
Of Soviet, Study Fin da-, 

MOSCOW, Feb. 17 (AP) — A 
U.S. government computer 
study tends to confirm allega- 
tions by Russian dissidents 
that tlie Voice of America cur- 
tailed its coverage of Soviet, 
affairs to protect detente. 

A recent survey of VOA pro- 
gramming released by Ameris . 
can officials here shows that 
the official U.S. radio station 
significantly decreased news 
of Soviet affairs immediately 
after the Kremlin ■ stopped 
jamming VOA transmissions 
last September. 

According to the survey fig 
ures. total VOA coverage of 
the Soviet Union was down fj7 
per cent in a i 13-day 
post jamming period, com- 
pared to a 13-day period be- 
fore the jamming halt.. 

The U.S. officials said the 
diminished Soviet coverage 
was explained by a lack- of dis- 
sident news and a paucity of 
U.S. news- comments and re- 


: maiw 
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| Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
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i Voice of America 
Speechless on . 

‘Gulag Archipelago ’ 
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( ports on Soviet affairs. How- 
ever, a survey of major West- 
ern ‘ nows organizations with, 
offices in Moscow revealed nn'j 
/substantial changes in the, 
; amount of political news re-’ 
ported during the two VOA- 
selected periods. 

Many dissidents believe the 
changes > in programming re- 
' ficict a clandestine Moscow- 
Washington deal. VOA Offi- 
cials in Washington and the 
UJS. embassy here strongly 
deny any such agreement, ; 

Jackson Criticises 
(J.S. Silence on Exile 

Sen. Henry Jackson (H- 
Wash.) yesterday charged the 
.Nixon administration with 
’“deplorable” silence in the 
wake of Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn’s expulsion from the So- 
viet Union. 

tn a statement issued here 
Jackson said. “At a time when 
men and women throughout 
the free world — ordinary citi- 
— zens. government officials 
and even heads of stale — have 
voiced their revulsion at the 
mistreatment and brutal ex- 
pulsion of tiiis great and brave 
man, 1 cannot allow the silence 
of the President to he under- 
stood as representing the sen- 
timents of the American peo- 
ple. It does not.” 

Jackson said the President’s 
silence and the "waffling” by 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger served as “a clear 
i indication that the administra- • 
i tion has narrowed its conccp- 

j tion of detente to exclude is; 

sues of human rights.” * 


J 

I 
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Solzhenitsyn 
Without Tears 



'7 By William Safire 

WASHINGTON — I am the first on 
my block to feel misgivings about 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn. - 

When Westerners of all persuasions 
outdo each other to embrace one man 
as their champion, a suspicion arises 
that the focus of all Jthis adulation 
might be too true to be good. 

Wote to copy editor Do not change 
"Alexander” to "Aleksandr.’’ Just be- 
cause the Russians do not have an 
in their alphabet is no reason for 
, usUo transliterate their “ks,” and an 
objection to senseless transliteration 
is^what this essay is about) 

liberals love Mr. Solzhenitsyn for 
the, -enemies he has made in the Soviet 
Union, for his genuine courage in 
'challenging the status quo in that 
totalitarian state • and for proving 
that, there really is a force of "world 
opinion" able to modify Soviet tactics 
in dealing with a leading dissident. 

.Conservatives love him not only * 
for- asserting the rights of the indi- 
vidual against government repression, 
but for reminding Americans that 
"godless Communism" is alive and 
well in Moscow, and for helping 
hardliners to show that Soviet talk 
of detente is merely a ploy in a long- 
term strategy that seeks to enslave 
the rest of the world 

Writers love him as the prime 
example of the journalist engage, the 
dreamer of dreams about whom the 
phrase "movers and shakers" was 
originally applied, the novelist-cum- 
historian who helps to shape the con- 
sequences of the events he writes 
about. 

*Mr. Solzhenitsyn even has a friend 
In the Oval Office of the White House; 
despite his roiling of the international 
cultural waters, at a critical moment 
thtr outspoken Russian condemned the 
atrocities of the North Vietnamese 
in -'Hue, a comment appreciated by an 
Administration under attack for . the 
Atrocities at My Lai. 

"‘With all that going for him, no 
Wdnder Mr. Solzhenitsyn has achieved 
the? status of “most favored novelist.” 
Hti willingness to suffer martyrdom, 
his skill at publicizing his own plight 
(as well as that of others who might . 
not wjnt such publicity), his status 
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as Nobel laureate and his ability to! 
express what has been happening in! 
the Soviet Union firsthand,' from the* 
inside— all that has added up to the 
Schweitzerization of Solzhenitsyn, the. 
creation of an unassailable hero. ; 

Now . that he is out of the Soviet) 
Union, however, his martyrdom; 
shrewdly denied, cracks will appear.' 
in the pedestal we have built for him. ; 

, Politicians who praise him now for 
his opposition to oppression may dis- 
cover, to their dismay, that their 
chosen symbol does not share their 
admiration for democratic principles.' 

I suspect we err in assuming that a re- 
ligious technocrat’s vision of represen- 
tative government will be like our oWn; 
the adversary of our adversary is not 
always our ally. 

Then the flip-flopping will begin: , 
His literary works will be judged on > 
merits other than the circumstances : 
in which they were written and he 
may be re-evaluated more as a Mailer , 
with a cause than a Dostoyevsky with 
an understanding, of character. 

Then some against-the-grain pro- 1 
filists may report him to be crabbier, 
more messianic and less beatific than 
is customarily associated with saint- 
hood, and today’s intellectual inspire- ' 
tion may become tomorrow’s former , 
hero, the old. champ who turns Into ■ 
a bore. 5 

At least, that is what the Soviets ; 
hope will happen. We are playing 
right into their hands with a suspend 
sion of our critical faculties (Solzhen- 
itsyn's Nobel Prize message. was not, 
in the same league with William 
Faulkner’s); with a worshipful media;., 
buildup (the ' newsmagazines this 
week are sure to pile on the idolatry); 
and with the use of a hot new cele- 
brity for our own purposes (watch 
the way Solzhenitsyn-mentioning will 
spice up conversations and articles oh. 
other subjects). 

While on the inside as a dissident 
writer, Alexander Solzhenitsyn was a^. 
test for Soviet authoritarianism; on '- 
the outside as a literary superstar, he 
tests the unsentiimentality of our judg- 
ment and the consistency of our con- 
science. . 

> i U 
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Solzhenitsyn and Detente 


Soviet traders 
tackle U.S. 
public opinion 

By Charlotte 8alkowskl 
Staff correspondent of' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Russians face a tough Image 
problem with U.S. public opinion — 
,made all the tougher after the ex- 
' pulsion of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

But they and the Nixon adminis- 
tration are determined to plug away 
at Improving Soviet- American rela- 
tions and to keep detente on course. 1 
This week a group of high-powered 
Soviet officials are In town promoting 
, trade and economic cooperation, 
j - The Nixon administration, for Its 
part, has begun a low-key effort to 
urge legislators not to link Its trade 
bill with the Issue of Soviet emigra- 
tion. The House already has done this, . 
and the Senate, which begins hearings 
v on the bill next week, promises to be 
even more militant. 1 

' The occasion for the Soviet visit Is 
the first meeting this week of the 
board of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Trade and 
Economic Council, which was set up 
at the summit meeting last year. 
Attending are Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister Nikolai S. Patolichev and 
some 20 other officials and, on the 
American side, top executives of such 
leading U.S. firms as PepsiCo, Bank 
of America, Occidental Petroleum,, 
and General Motors. 

President Nixon was scheduled to 
hold a dinner for the delegations at 
’ the White House Tuesday, and a 
group of Russians were to have 
' breakfast with members of the Senate 
: Finance Committee this morning. 

After the council meeting In Wash- 
ington, the Americans are to travel 
with their Soviet counterparts to their 
home cities for sight-seeing and visits 
with local American businessmen. 

All this is designed to win friends 
and Influence people on behalf of 
more business. 

Trade between the United States 
and the Soviet Union has been grow- 
ing steadily, reaching a high of $1.4 
billion last year, with/ American grain 
sales accounting for about 80 percent 
of American exports. This year the 
figure Is expected to be slightly lower 
because Soviet purchases of grain will 
be down. 

Currently the amount of Export- 
Import Bank credits authorized or 
pending for deals with the Soviet 
Union totals more than $485 million, 
according to Commerce officials. 

14 If the Congress attaches the Jack- 
son-Vanlk amendment to tho Nixon I 
trade bill, however, the outlook for 
continuing and bigger deals will be 
dimmed. The Hoyse version of the bill 
bars both tariff concessions and cre- 
dits to the Soviet Union unless It 
allows Its citizens to emigrate freely. 
The Senate is expected to oppose 
trade benefits for the Russians even 


George F. Will 

‘Sand in the Gears 
Of the Machine’ 

Comparisons between famous faces 
, often reveal more than words can 
about the history of nations. 

Compare a portrait of Jefferson— un- 
troubled, rational, confidently in pos- 
! session of "self-evident truths” — and a 
photograph of Lincoln, etched with 
ambiguity. You see the difference be- 
tween the innocent Republic and the 
torn Union. 

The face of Thomas Mann— wise and 
ironic— was a vivid contrast to the ob- 
sessed mask of Adolph Hitler from 
whom Mann had to flee. 

The face of Lenin was the strangely 
featureless, hard-eyed face of the ideo- 
logue, the archetype for our century’s 
men of action. Compare it to the face 
of the man who has confounded Le- 
nin’s heirs, the magnificent, -sad, wise 
but unweary face of Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn. i 

When Thomas Mann, the gTcatcst 
novelist of his time, stepped off the 
ship into exile, he was a vivid symbol 
of the German national culture that 
the Nazi had to destroy. When Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn, the greatest novel- 
ist since Mann, arrived in Germany a 
few days ago, he was a perfect symbol 
of the rich Russian culljure that is the 
enduring threat to the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

The Soviet regime, today as always, 
like Hermann Goering reaches for a re- 
volver when it hears the word culture. 
It is the nature of totalitarian regimes 
to wage unremitting war against the 
cultural heritage of the nations they 
capture. 

All such regimes assume that human 
beings are Infinitely malleable. The re- 
gimes seek to impose .total control 
over the citizens in order to mold the 
“new Aryan race” or the ‘‘new Soviet 
man.” And a nation’s culture — the val- 
ues and visions of the enduring society 
— is an obstacle. 

Thus it is wildly exhilarating to see 
a solitary representative of Russian 
culture — a man of words surrounded 
by men of vicious actions— serving as 
sand in the gears of the totalitarian 
machine. 

Solzhenitsyn is guilty of what the 
Soviet regime accused him of, hut not 
in the sense that Leonid Ure/.hncv and 
his associates meant the accusation. 

more strongly. 

State Department and Commerce 
officials are hopeful, however, that 
some compromise can be workod out 
even though they expect n pitched 
battle right down to the line. 

In preparation for that fight the 
Commerce Department has prepared 
a briefing booklet and administration 
officials are quietly meeting with key 
figures on the Hill. 

Although the American half of the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade council Is strictly 
a private operation. Treasury Secre- 
tary George P. Shultz extended the 20 


, They accused him of "actions incom- 
patible with being a Soviet citizen.” As 
a carrier of Russian culture, Solzhenit- 
syn is a carrier of an anti-Soviet dis- 
ease, and the crude mdn in the Krem- 
lin are not too dim to understand that. 

Simply by embodying the traditjbn 
of European humanism, Solzhenitsin 
is subversive of a regime that depends 
for its long-term survival on the 
achievement of its long-term goal — the 
eradication of all ideas nob licensed by 
the state. ; 

The most appalling aspect of the .Sol- 
zhenitsyn drama is not the behavior of 
the Soviet leadership, which has been 
pbout what you would expect /from 
dumb and frightened bullies. Bub what 
excuse is there for the behavior of the 
United States government? 

It is pathetically obvious that Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger is not 
very interested in Solzhenitsyn’s 
plight. Like Brezhnev, Kissinger’s 
strongest feeling is a morose longing 
for Solzhenitsyn to just go away. After 
all, Solzhenitsyn is a living reproach to 
the Soviet regime. 

Kissinger believes that a revived 
anti-Communist impulse in America 
would be fatal to detente, as he envi- 
sions it. And he is right. Detente, as he 
envisions it. assumes that the Soviet 
regime is mellowing and that detente 
will make it mellow further. ’ \ 

The keynote of this detente is 
trade, with the U.S. using cheap, long- 
term loans to subsidize the Soviet 
economy. Kissinger’s onty hope had 
been to sneak this subsidy program 
past the American people when they 
were asleep. But now they are glori- 
ously awake, aroused by tjjhe Solzhenit- 
syn drama. Anti-communism is becom- 
ing respectable again. For the time-be- 
ing, Kissinger’s plan for detente is 
dead. 

Unfortunately, time may be on. Kis- 
singer’s side. Tli ere are not enough 
Solzhenitsyns to keep the western pub- 
lic galvanized. Were he not a vivid 
•symbol to the outside world, he would 
have perished quietly like the millions 
of faceless victims still being fed into 
the maw of the Soviet terror system. 

Because Solzhenitsyn is famous, Mr. 
Brezhnev deemed it prudent to deport 
him rather than shoot him. But the 
gnawing question remains: What can 
free nations do for the anonymous mil- 
lions in the Soviet Union who have no 
hold on the sympathy of the Western 
public? i 

That question is not of much intcr- 
set to tjhe current administration’s ar- 
chitects of detente. But if the continu-’ 
ing drama of the Soviet dissidents can 
hold the attention of t!hc American 
people, perhaps the next administra- 
tion will be different. 


government’s official courtesy to the 
group by meeting with Mr. Patol- 
ichev and expressing the President’s 
continued interest In trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nixon, at his press 
conference this week, reaffirmed the 
American commitment to the policy 
of detente with Moscow. Asked his 
reaction to the exile of Mr. Sol- 
zhenitsyn, the President said he ad- 
mires a man who has won a Nobel 
Prize for literature "and who has' 
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Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


Human Values and Foreign Policy 


Solzhenitsyn’s expulsion has brought 
to a head the diplomatically, politically 
and intellectually difficult issue of 
what rolfc the promotion of moral or 
human values in the Soviet Union 
ought to play in the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

i For while many Americans expressed 
their shock and outrage, President 
Nixon passed up making any statement 
of his own, and Secretary of State Kis- 
singer went on record only in response 
'to reporters’ questions. Avoiding any 
specific comment on the writer, Kis- 
singer said: “The only problem that we 
have seen here is the extent to which 
our human, moral and critical concern 
for Mr. Solzhenitsyn and people of sim- 
ilar convictions should affect the day- 
to-day conduct of our foreign policy.’’ 
The danger of nuclear war makes de- 
. tente unavoidable, he declared. 

Sen. Henry Jackson (D-Wash.), whose 
intellectual vigor and'presidential can- 
didacy have made him Mr. Nixon’s 
chief interlocutor in foreign policy, 
fired back at “the President’s silence 
and the Secretary’s waffling.” Claiming 
. that "the administration has narrowed 
its conception of detente to exclude 
issues of human rights,” he said Kis- 
. singer had “posed a false choice be- 
tween avoiding nuclear war and keep- 
ing faith with traditional values of 
human decency and individual liberty.” 

In fact, the Nixon administration has 
cultivated a style of rhetorical non- 
. intervention in Soviet internal affairs. 
The ritual anriual appeals for “self- 
determination” for. the Baltic states, 
for instance, disappeared in 1973. The 
administration has urged and practiced 
“quiet diplomacy” to help Soviet Jews 
■^migrate. Its response to Solzhenitsyn 
was calculated and characteristic. 


One administration rationale for this 
discreet approach is that — at least in 
respect to Soviet Jews, a special group 
with a powerful political ally in the 
American Jewish community — it has 
worked: some 80,000 Russian Jews have 
left since 1970. Actually, this flow has 
not been for Nixon an explicit goal of 
detente, but a byproduct of detente — a 
boon which Moscow has given Nixon to 
disarm Jackson, so that Nixon in turn 
can deliver trade and credits to Mos- 
cow. This makes Nixon and Jackson 
partners of sorts, a connection which 
Jackson — because he provides the mus- 
cle— is a lot readier to acknowledge 
than Nixon.' ' 

But should progress on human rights 
become, as Jackson insists, an explicit 
objective of detente? The administra- 
tion warns that to go down that path 
is to risk undermining the basis for 
Soviet-American political cooperation. 
And in a broad sense, its fears are le- 
gitimate. It is indisputable, as Jackson 
himself concedes, that there is a limit 
to the amount of American interven- 
tion that Soviet-American diplomacy 
can bear. In this instance, the Russians 
probably believe they . did Nixon a 
favor by just expelling Solzhenitsyn, 
rather than trying and imprisoning 
him. Were Nixon to react stiffly, they 
could well feel their “good faith” had 
been abused. 

The trouble is that a sequence taken 
and justified in a certain official So- 
viet-American context looks very dif- 
ferent in the light of American public 
opinion and American politics. Many 
Americans had hoped that “detente” 
would produce more Soviet political 
cooperation and more internal Soviet 
mellowing than have been evident so 
far.. If those Americans had set their 
hopes too high, then their disappoint- 


ment and wariness now are nonethe- 
less very real. 

This is why Jackson’s full-throated 
•protest on Solzhenitsyn suited the cur- 
rent mood so much better than the. 
Nixon-Kissinger cough. Indeed, * 
strong case can be made that the* 
Kremlin would have put down an un-Y 
cluttered administration protest to the 1 
exigencies of American politics, and 
that such a statement would have given 
the administration more political run- 
ning room for its substantive dealings, 
with Moscow. As it is, Jackson now has 
a campaign issue. Support for detente 
is not so broad and assured as to re- 
lieve the President of concern for this 
• admittedly nice political calculus. 

What neither the Nixons nor Jack- 
sons among us can know, of course, is 
what if anything will bring about 
meaningful change inside Russia. 
Plucking a relatively few Jews out of 
the country is simple next to the prob- 
lem of making the society the emi- 
grants leave behind more open, more 
humane and more like our own. This, 
is a very fundamental problem which 
goes beyond the matter of whether we. 
should or should not give voice to our! ■ 
inner feelings when the Russian gov-* 
ernment messes up its citizens’ lives. 

Russians themselves have been argu- 
ing for centuries, usually in despair, 
over whether and how their country 
can be peaceably changed. .The argu- 
ment has been recreated recently in 
its classic terms by Solzhenitsyn, who 
believes in head-on confrontation with 
the Kremlin, and the Medvedev broth- 
ers, who, being no less brave than 
Solzhenitsyn, hold that those who * 
would change Russia must proceed in 
a way that will gain some support from 
the top. The question does not lend it- 
self to a neat answer and I think we 
have all got to go at it with care. 


shown "such great courage.” 

But, he Indicated, It would not help 
him or thousands like him to turn 
back to confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. The United States, he said, 
would continue to negotiate with the 
Russians, "recognizing that they 
don’t like our system or approve of it, 
and I don’t like their system or 
approve of it.” 
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By George Varcoe 

A Stwcliil Corrtsrendont 

Storkholm-^Sweden’s Secret 
Service is no longer secret. 
Three men have been sentenced 
Jo one year In prison for espio- 
nage resulting in the revelation 
of officials secrets damaging the 
nation’s security. 

Two of them are journalists 
working for the leftist maga- 
zine, Folket i Bild-Kulturfront. 
The third is their informant. 

. What the magazine did was 
publish an expose revealing the 
existence of an official Swedish 
spy center directly under the 
prime minister, foreign minister 
and defense minister, operating 
: both within and outside Sweden. 

All of Sweden is now talking 
'.about the Information Bureau, 
which is the code name for the 
top-secret espionage center. De- 


the Information Bureau as a; 
possible defector. The CIA, It isj 
claimed, was prepared to chip! 
In with Si .000 to buy him. j 
Item: The Swedish espionage 


the Information Bureau has bro- 
ken the codes of Japan, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Iran, Turkey, 
Zaire and Brazil. This has been 
possible, the magazine cays, be- 


arid the CIA together are said io- [cause the Swedish military lis- 
bave bought an informer in ani'tensin to coded radio messages 
Eastern European country. Cdl-i from foreign embassies iiij 
lai.lration with M-16, Britain's Stockholm., 


counter-espionage service, led 
to £ break-in at the South Afri- 
can legation in Stockholm. The 
Inhumation Bureau is alleged 
to i have provided the English- 
men with a key. 

Lem; The captain of a Swed- 


Perhaps the biggest scoop of 
all is the revelation that such a 
thing as the Information Bureau 
joxisls. Previously Swedes knew 
; of the security police, who cap- 
1 hired the occasional spy in Swe- 


ish merchant vessel told Kultur- jden, but the government has al- 
Wnt that he spied on harbor fa- {ways denied spying in other 
cilities In Arab countries and j countries. Kulturfront revealed 
photographed warships in the jibe names of 20 full-time em- 
Mediterranean for the Intorma- jployecs at the Information Bu- 
tton Bureau. reau. Tlie.se men have now 

Item: Kulturfront alleges that 1 gone. The commander-in-chief 
tht East Economic Bureau, os-ilof the Swedish ’ armed forces, 


tails of its activities have beenj terribly a business contact serv-ij General SUg Synnergren, says 

./iimm iUn Mnn-r-notsorc I • nri fn*< Ctro^nrli PniYsnonioc Inprl-iifliaf ilmcA nonnln ttoio ororl in 


spread -over the newspapers 
magazines, radio and television 
as a matter of natioral interest. 
Kulturfront alleges a whole cat- 
alogue of spying operations: Re- 
cruiting spys for assignments in 


iicd for Swedish companies trad-! that these people were placed in 
‘inj! in Eastern Europe, is actu-jj personal danger through the 
! ally a center for industrial espi-,! magazine's revelations. The 
• onrge, mainly in Russia. . j publicity also must have made 
j Item: The Information Bu-; them useless for further secret 

... Jreau is alleged to have paid; activities, so now they have 

Sweden and abroad, industrial |j agents for descriptions of ilrate-' been pensioned off or transiered 
espionage In Russia, co-opera-jlgic Industries in Russia and in- to other civil service jobs. New 
tion with the Central , Intel!!- ;;side information on, Soviet com- men, whose identities are still 


gcncc Agency, the British MI-6 
Israel’s Shin Beth, West Ger- 
many’s BND, as well as 
French, Norwegian and Danish 
intelligence. Naturally the 
Swedish government has been 
cagey about confirming or deny- 
ing any specific allegations. 

Item: A lieutenant-colonel In 


nninications and transportation 
systems. 

Rem: The magazine claims 
the t the Information Bureau has 
been especially active in Fin- 
lard. This is a Very touchy sub- 
ject, since Finland is a member 
of the Nordic community. So-: 
cret Swedish radio transmitters 


the Polish intelligence, whose ;j are said to have been buried at 
secretary was his mistress, was| bidden spots iri Finland, 
said to have been contacted by| Item: Kulturfront claims that 
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secret, have taken over. 

Recently Swedish security po- 
lice entered the offices of Kul- 
lurfront, searched the premises 
and removed pictures and pa- 
pers. They claim to have found 
a sketch of an office that be- 
longed to the Information Bu- 
reau’s secret operations. There 
I have also been unconfirmed ru- 
imors that' IJiey found in the 
! home . of one of the reporters 


izafnon 

electronics equipment for wire- 
tapping and transmitting 

The reporters, Jan Gnillou - 
and Peter Bratt, who spied on 
the spies, now stand convicted 
by a Stockholm court, together 
j with Hakan Isaksson, their (in- i 
former, who is a former mem- ■ 
j! her of the espionage center. ,'The 
l| reporters have claimed that 
| their action is similar to that of 
U.S. journalists in the Pentagon 
Papers case, and that they had 
| both a right ana a duty to pres- 
i ent the facts to the public. 

At one point the public pros- j 
ecu tor implied that' 
i Scandinavia’s largest news-l 
paper, Expresscn, showed con- 
tempt for Swedish law by pub- 
lishing a summary of what Kill* 
'turfront had already revealed. 
iThe assertion was that official 
(secrets should not be published 
! by one paper even after another 
had already revealed them. 

The Stockholm court agreed 
that the aim of the two journal- 
ists was to draw public atten- 
tion to the secret intelligence 
service. It also agreed that any 
, attempt by the journalists to aid 
and abet a foreign power had 
not been proved. Nevertheless, 

1 1 the court said, they must have 
j known that their actions would 
, be useful to foreign powers any- 
way. 

Now .that the three men have 
been sentenced to prison, 
Swedes are still asking: Were 
the reporters committing a 
irimo in exposing official sb- 
■;rets, or were they exercising 
he freedom of tiie press to re- 
! /cal how taxpayers’, money is 
■ being used? . : ..- 



| W»shln«ton Pont Stall Writer 


t A group of American citi- 
zens who have lived In West 
Berlin in recent years charged 
.the U.S. Army with spying on 
their activities in Europe. 

‘ The allegations were' made 
In a suit filed in U.S. District 
Court here by 16 civilians, a 
former GI, the Lawyers Mili- 
tary Defense Committee (a 
,'civiliam group that represents 
GIs overseas) and the Berlin 
•Democratic Club, which 
hacked the presidential candi- 


dacy of Sen. George McG- 
overn (D-S.D). 

According to the suit, the 
Army conducted a massive in- 
telligence operation on the ci- 
vilians in Germany. 

Included in this intelligence- 
gathering activity were, illegal 
wiretaps, infiltration of the or- 
ganizations, the keeping of se- 
cret files, “blacklisting” of the 
group’s members and the 
opening of private mail, the 
•uit claims. 

Filed with the suit were sev- 
eral documents which the 
plaintiffs identified as copies 
of confidential reports on 
-their activities that were com- 
piled and read by military per- 
sonnel. 

They also filed affidavits of 
a former military intelligence 
officer who said he was or- 
dered to destroy documents 
relating to the alleged illegal 
surveillance, and who, also pro- 


vided copies of some of those 
documents to the press. 

Among persons overheard 
on the wiretaps, according to 
the suit, were journalists and 
attorneys. Among the 17 indi- 
vidual plaintiffs are free-lance, 
writers, a correspondent for 
Liberation News Service, two 
attorneys and two ministers. 

Named as defendants are 
Secretary of Defense James R. 
Schlesinger, Secretary of the 
Army Howard H. Callaway 
and several military intelli- 
gence officers. 

The alleged illegal wiretaps 
were "conducted for the ex- 
press purpose of determining 
the political views, associa- 
tions and activities of the 
plaintiffs . . . and ... of inter- 
cepting communications be- 
tween and among attorneys 
and their clients,” the suit 
cays. 

The Berlin Democratic Club 


claimed that its private meet- 
ings were infiltrated by intelli- 
gence officers in an attempt to 
' ascertain who belonged to the 
organization. \ 

It also charged the. Army; 
with opening its mail and oh-! 
taining a copy of a petition 
calling for, the . impeachment 
of President Nixon that had 
been signed by more than 323 
Americans living in Berlin. 

The petition was photo- 
graphed,. and the names, of 
persons who had signed it 
were placed In a military in- 
telligence file on . "dissident 
persons," the suit charges. 

The Army maintains a file 
on the club "which character- 
izes it as a ‘leftist’ • and 
’subversive’ organization 
linked to the Democratic Na- 
tional Party,” the suit adds. 
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By BERNARD WEINRAUB 

Spsda! to The New Tort Timeo 

•' NEW DELHI, March 6— Pri- 
vate comments by Ambassador 
Daniel P. Moynihan about 
United States plans to establish 
a naval and air base in the In- 
din Ocean erupted today into a 
controversy that annoyed and 
embarrassed the . American 
Embassy here. 

It was tire second day In a 
row that United States-Indian 
relations were a focus of at- 
tention here. Yesterday The 
National Herald, a newspaper 
closely linked’ to the ruling 
Congress party and Prime min- 
ister Indira Gandhi, rebuked 
Mr. Moynihan for his efforts to 
heal United States relations with 
India. The newspaper accused 
him of speaking in “platitudes” 
about closer links when, it said, 
the Nixon Administration actu- 
ally wanted to dominate India. 

Today India’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Swaran Singh, reacted acid- 
ly to Mr. Moynihan’s comments, 
made privately to a group of 
Indian journalists, about United 
'States efforts to expand its 
small naval station on Diego 
Garda, a British-owned island 
south of India. 

The new Diego Garcia base 
will represent the first perma- 
nent United States; presence in 
the Indian Ocean. It was 
planned because of the expect- 
ed increase of Soviet naval 
power and activities in the area 
once the Suez Canal is re- 
opened. 

According to Indian newspa- 
per accounts, Mr. Moynihan 
said that United States inter- 
ests in Diego Garcia wore 
"more important” than those 
of India. 

Associates of Mr. Moynihan 
said that he had made the re- 
marks to Indian journalists on 
Monday at Madras in southern 
. India “on background” — or not 
. for personal attribution. Hours 
after the private talk, Mr. Moy- 
nihan’s comments were trans-, 
rnitted over local news wires. - 
Today- the United States Am- 
bassador was described as furi- 
mm about: this breach of jour- 
nalists’ ethics.” 

Mr. Moynihan reportedly said 
'that India’s displeasure at the 
United States move in the In- 
dian Ocean was a normal, sen- 
sible and tolerable” response of 
one government to another. 

“We do not oxpect to agree 


By BERNARD WEINRAUB 

Special to *The New York TJmti 

NEW DELHI, March 5 — The 
United States Ambassador, Dan- 
iel P. Moyhihan, was sharply 
attacked today by an Indian 
newspaper closely linked to the 
i ruling Congress party and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 

Th . e . newspaper, the National 
Herald, in an. anonymous, prom- 
inently displayed article, re- 
buked Mr. Moynihan as well as 
the United States for efforts to 
strengthen the fragile ties be- 
tween Washington and New 
Delhi.; The article said that Mr. 
Moynihan spoke in "Platitudes” 
about closer links when, ac- 
cording to tlie newspaper; the 
Nixon Administration wanted to 
dominate India’s foreign and 
domestic policies. 

It said that the United States 
had clashed with India every 
time India "tried to assert her 
right as a soverign state.” 

Attack Follows Aid Discussions 
It was the first time that Mr. 
Moynihan has been so broadly 
attacked in the non-Communist 
press, here. The attack was 
more notable coming from h 
newspaper so closely tied to the 
K Congress party. 1 

Moreover, the attack came 
; after senior officials in the In- 
dian Government have met pri- 
vately with Mr.. Moynihan and 
other American officials in re- 
cent weeks to discuss possible i 
assistance for India, & nation 


’ that may be forced to uvmi 
anywhere from 50 per cent to 
80 per cent of export nun ; in vs 
on oil bills, compared with 2Z 
per cent last year. 

Officials at the American 
Embassy were disturbed, and 
perplexed by the article, mil; 
there was no official ccmrrumt. 
There has been some fee’.ng, 
however, among Indians wc.fi 
as Americans, that the militant 
left in the Congress party has 
grown restive ^nd angry chcv.t 
Government efforts to imp ••ova 
relations with the United Sfctoa. 
The article, some Indian oh- 1 
servers said, may be an effort 
to assert the *power of the left 
here and weaken efforts to' 
bring about closer Indian-Apier- 1 
ican. ties. j 

In -the aftermath of the re- 
cent elections in the states; of 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa— -with 
the Congress party heavily de- 
pendent upon Communist, sup- 
port — the .article was further 
viewed as a possible effort by 
the militant left to exert lev- 
erage in the ruling party. 

Editors of the newspaper, 
which was founded in 1938 by 
Mrs. Gandhi’s father, Jawahar- 
lai Nehru, declined to name She 
author of the article; titled 
“Indo-U.S. Relations: The 
Search for a New Basis.” The 
article bore the signature 
“Darshnik,” which means ob- 
server. ’ 

Mr. Moynihan was especially, 
[criticized for a speech hi New 
Delhi on Jan. 17, at the Indian 


J' Cuui-cJi tr: World Affairs. It 
, tyati one o ' too few times that- 
the 43-ya**M}!d Harvard acade-j 
JKicteri .'iad publicly discussed! 
the scope end changing role of 
I'ndien-American relations. 

t:& CSteftfi 9 Is Noted 

He emphasized that the rela- 
tionship was "one of equals” 
r.nd tii at there was "no signifi- 
cant ccm'iict of interests , 55 es- 
jiecia'ry since i’ridir, and the 
United States were the two j 
largest democracies in 1 the 
world. 

_ ysCs.y -2 article said: "One 
toils to understand why '.'the 
united States took such a long 
time to come to the conclusion , 
that relations With India should 
bn. based on equality. It tip-' 
piers the direct result of In- 
dians determined stand: on the 
major foreign policy issues 
confronting the subcontinent.’’ 

It added that Mr. Moynihan’s 
efforts to improve • Indian- 
Amevican , economic relations 
"wore more likely to turn into 
a large-scale influx of private 
capital” because Indian labor 
was “temptingly cheap.” 

The newspaper added: '"As 
icsr rtvTm-s commonness ‘with 
u.->.A. on the basis of the two 
being too largest democracies, 
it is an old cliche. The United 
States Ambassador is Justified 
in going somewhat oiit .of the 
way to cultivating Indian sefr-, 
timent, but none can be taketfl 
» .jy platitudes.” 


on everything either country 
does,” ho was quoted as having 
said. 

He reportedly said that the 
island was 1,000 miles from In- 
dia and that there was nothing 
of "fundamental concern” for 
India there. / 

“Why call It the Indian 
Ocean?” he was reported to 
have said. "One may call it the 
Madagascar Sea.” ' 

Today Foreign Minister Singh 
said in,Parliament: “Who is he 
to change the name based On 
the geographical situation. It Is 
no gift of the United States or 
the Ambassador.” 

Mr. Singh added that Mr. 
Moynihan’s argument was "un- 
tenable.” ■ i 

The Foreign Minister made 
his comments after a Commu- 
nist member of Parliament, 
Bhogendra Jha, demanded that 


Mr. Moynihan’s statements t»u 
declared hostile and that tha 
Ambassador leave India. 

Mr. Singh, who has had nu- 
merous private talks with Mr. 
Moynihan in the last year, said 
that India was a free society 
and that United States officials 
could express their views here 
Just as Indians could express 
theirs in the United Staten. 

Washington’s Seacite 

Spec! a! to Tho Nix? Yorli TIvk.1 ^ 

WASHINGTON, March 3—,' 
When asked about the repertrt 
from New Delhi, the State: 
Department spokesman) 

S, Vest, declined to comment, 
directly on the criticism 
Ambassador Moynihan. But hd 
added, "I have worked vAth! 
and known Ambassador MoynJ-i 
nan for some time ansi. h.:x 
full confidence In him.” 
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U.S. relief efforts assailed 

AID disputes Carnegie report criticizing 
assistance to drought area of West Africa 


By Charlotte SalkowskI 

Staff correspondent of Hie Christian Science Monitor 

r . 

, Washington 

As the sun-scorched Sahel again struggles to cope with 
drought and famine, the Nixon administration has been 
stung by strong criticism of its relief efforts. 

American aid officials express dismay and dis- 
appointment in the wake of a study that sweeplngly 
accuses the United States and the United Nations of 
neglect, inertia, ahd bureaucratic failures that contrlb- 

* uted to the loss of more than 100,000 lives In West Africa 
‘ last year. The study was prepared by the Carnegie 
s Endowment for International Peace. 

•J "We feel we accomplished a major goal In preventing 
mass starvation,” comments an official of the Agency 
‘ for International Development (AID) ardently. “The 
] estimates were that anywhere from 6 million to 10 

* million people were facing death.” 

r "ConstrucUve criticism could have been useful and 
helpful,” says another AID official. "But the report Is 
f often Inaccurate and simplistic In its proposal of how to 
i deal with the problem.” 

S The concern is that the study will now divert the \ 
! attention of the administration and the Congress from 
; the main problem because time will have to be spent 
(answering charges. 

j, Even as the study Is debated, attention Is again focused 
son the chronically parched region known as Sahel and 
UN officials and private relief organizations are calling 
} for world help. A six-year scarcity of rain has depleted 
food stocks and once more threatens starvation of 
thousands of the 25 million people Inhabiting the six- 
[ nation region, as well as widespread loss of cattle. 


F disaster relief is the priority concern of world donors. 

! The UN estimates that at least 550,000 tons of food grains 
* will be needed through September, 1974. 

£ According to AID officials, the U.S. already has 
l committed 260,000 tons of food, most of which will be 
delivered this spring. Donations from other nations, they 
add, should be sufficient to meet the "minimum essential 
4need.” . 

NEW YORK TIMES ' 
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“The problem now,” says an official,” is trails*; 
portatlon — getting the food there on time. We’re not oil 
top of the emergency yet, but we’re at least two months 
earlier than last year. ” 

Under strong pressure from black and church commu- 
nities, Congress has appropriated $25 million for emer- 
gency relief and has appropriated, but not authorized, 
another $50 million for a recovery program. 

Entitled "Disaster in the Desert,” the Carnegie study 
Is based on lhterviews with American and UN officials, 
academic experts, private relief agencies and journal-; 
lsts. 1 

Among other criticisms, it says that neither AID nor | 
the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) had! 
contingency plans ready, despite evidence of Impending! 
disaster since 1968; that nomadic peoples were dls-i 
criminated against; that children perished because of! 
lack of a measles immunization campaign. s : 

It also charges that American shipments sometimes j 
consisted of coarse sorghum, which was indigestible and j 
only fit for "cattle feed.” AID officials counter that alii 
the food grain provided is sorghum, which in this country i 
is usCd largely as animal feed but is one of the two major < 
crops grown In West Africa. fl 

Occasional bad reaction to the grain occurred, say the j 
officials, In nomad camps where Inadequate milk I 
supplies forced higher sorghum consumption. | 

The figure of 100,000 losses also Is disputed. Officiary j 
say It is a maximum extrapolation of statistical figures J 
based on a small sampling made by Atlanta’s Center for ,tl 
Disease Control. v’/J 

AID acknowledges that the Sahel relief effort has not $ 
been a ‘ ‘model operation. ” But the agency denies that the 
problems involved constituted "an administrative and.J 
bureaucratic disaster,” as is alleged, or that Washington ’ 
has not responded with humanitarian concern to Sahel’s' 1 
plight. 

i The 66-page report calls for a new system of inter; . j 
national relief to tackle the complex and continuing « 
problem of drought in the sub-Saharan region. This, says jj 
AID, seems to deal simplistlcally with the problem, \ 
which Involves the varied Interests of many govern- i 
ments, relief organizations, and bilateral donors. ; J 


Triumph of Money and Power 

— Burundi policy, seemingly a trivial de- »' Durin S ** 1972 kiI,ln **’ th « Stit * < 


By Roger Morris 


; WASHINGTON— -The United States States diplomacy of bureaucracy and 
'Government Secretly decided last corporate Influence against human 


velopment, as an interesting glimpse Department suspended a 5100,000 Wd 
into the unequal struggle in United' 

States diplomacy of bureaucracy and' Vmted States ^.nued to buy- BUr- 


hionth to resume aid to the small Cen- 
tral African country of Burundi despite 
official Intelligence confirming that 


rights.. 

Frightened by an attempted coup 
d’etat in 1972, the ruling Tutsi minority 


ethnic genocide by the Burundian re- began the systematic killing of the 
gime continued to take "thousands” , Hutu ethnic group, which made up 85 


in 1973. 

Authorized by President Nixon on 
t Jan. 29, the "normalization” Is report* 
i edly' designed to "increase U.S. influ- 
ence over the final disposition” of $14 


per cent of the country's 3.5 million 
people but had been denied economic 


undi’s coffee, accounting for 65 per; 
cent of the export earnings of the, 
Tutsi regime. Washington never spoke , 
out to describe or condemn the geno- ; 
oide — "frustrated,” as one official com - 1 
plained, "by the absence of a suitable 
opportunity.” 

In October, 1972, the United States ' 


told Burundi privately that Burundi* 
politreal power for centtif.es. The , J nfFMa , 


Slaughter reached a thousand a day in 
the summer of 1972. Perhaps 10,000< 


could not expect "normal official de- 
lations” until a "genuine national rec- 


billlon In nickel just discovered itl ; W ere slain In 1973. At present, count, onciliation” took place; this meant 

— » ‘ t j'.. *ftn aitanAn eirtn nr a iA *n«( at. ’ 


Burundi 


over 200,000 Hutus are dead and 100,- 


Officlal soapttr<jir^^^R^^seO(2fB2MM«J«)8 : CIA-RDP/ 


continued suspension of aid and ex- ' 
sriwsKWfefltortWtieH'apf "minimal rela- ; 
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tions" has sine® been reaffirmed pub- 
licly. , 

Meanwhile, United States Intelli- 
gence reports are said to have de- 
scribed how Hutus have recently been 
removed from border areas and herded 
into the center of Burundi. The United 
States Embassy, officials say, reported 
recently that “anti-Hutu radicals” have 
strengthened their position in the Tutsi 
regime. 

' ’ Though Belgium stopped military 
!■ aid, arms are said to be flowing from 
Egypt, Algeria, China, North Korea 
and Libya, with military training by 
the Soviet Union and Greece. Interna- 
tional efforts to stop the violence in 
’ Burundi, mainly by the Organization 
of African Unity, have "continued to 

• founder," say officials. 

• The 1973 killings were in reprisal 
/, for four futile incursions by rebel Hutu 

refugees from March to December, 
,1973. Officials say that the United 
States Embassy had reported those 
killings as "authorized, condoned or 
-participated in” by the Tutsi regime. 

. "Several thousand Hutus were killed," 

, an official source said. 

- ..Yet the United States will now re- 
new the $100,000 aid, give $52,500 for , 
. three Burundian-run maternity clinics, 
and reinstitute cultural exchanges. 

!• Official sources say that a Jan. 11 
policy paper rationalizes the aid as 
giving “increased credibility" to pro- 
-Western moderates in Burundi, but the 
] paper is ,also said to conclude that 
progress toward “racial stabilization” 

, is “virtually impossible,” with the re- 
gime continuing “to use brutal force” 
to maintain itself. 

The policy change seems better ex- 
plained by economics. A United Na- 
tions survey discovered last summer in 
Burundi a nickel deposit valued at up 
to $14 billion. The United States has 
secure nickel supplies from Canada for 
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defense purposes, and reduced its 
stockpiling of the nickel in 1971, but 
nickel has lucrative commercial uses. 

So the discovery sent agents of such 
corporations as Kennecott, Bethlehem 
Steel and American Metal Climax, 
scurrying to Central Africa. 


partment memo dated April 23, 1973, 
as saying. But tyithin a month, "thou- 
sands" of Hutus were being killed. 

But a State Department memoran- 
dum is said to have assured President 
Nixon in mid-January that the Tutsi 
regime “has refrained from taking re- 


UrrVing lO ^eninu nnu-a. — — - - 

Corporate pressure to change United prisals” agamst , Hutus and that nor- 


States policy in Burundi has been 
"steady but subtle." says one source. 
Companies are not in a “good competi- 
tive position due to present policy,” an 
official memo is said to conclude. 

"improving relations has been a ma- 
jor point of interest," said a diplomat, 
“whenever the companies talk to us, 
and that’s all the time.” 

In any case, the policy paper report- 
edly argues that the new aid will “in- 
crease United States influence” over 
the nickel, while cool relations offer 
only “some possibility” of United 
States exploitation. 

There is also apparently a strong bu- 
reaucratic factor in the policy change. 
The new aid is "both useful and nec- 
essary,” officials quote the policy pa- 
per as saying, “because it is difficult 
over time to maintain a large diplo- 
matic establishment in Burundi with- 
out any apparent substantive raison 
d’etre, in the midst of an autistic arid 
suspicious society.” 

United States officials see the pop- 
ulation-control impact of the maternity 
clinics “as a model of what can be 
done in overpopulated predominantly 
Catholic countries.” But other sources 
say that birth control in Burundi would 
be directed by the Catholic Tutsis 
against the predominantly Protestant 
Hutus. No one has' apparently ques- 
tioned the propriety of United States 
funding for population-control meas- 
ures by a regime that has pursued « 
deliberate policy of ethnic killing. 

All this ,said one diplomat. Is “a bad 
case of d6jd vu.” The same arguments 
and proposals were made, minus nick- 
el, in 1973. “The killing has definitely 
stopped,” officials quoted a. State De- 


•'t ; 


malization” would “provide opportuni- 
ties for American corporations." 

The National Security Council re- 
portedly sent back the President’s ap- 
proval on Jan. 29 to "begin the nor- 
malization” with a “modest allocation" 
of money "predicated on continued 
evidence that Burundi Is following a 
national policy of respect for human 

rights.” ' 

The Jan. 11 policy paper reportedly 
dismisses the human rights issue and 
American public concern as a "con-‘ 
tinuing complication” for United States 
diplomats. “The United States," it con- 
cludes, “has proved its point (i.e. Its 
repugnance toward what has happened 
in Burundi) for both domestic and Bu- 
rundian consumption.” 

The new Burundi policy obviously 
raises questions about bureaucratic 
and economic influences on diplomacy 
that go far beyond that tiny country 
and the thus far meager United States 
interests there. But It seems clear that 
as long as officials regard human 
rights ass "point” to be “proved” for 
“consumption,” we are probably con- 
demned to continue foreign policies 
without respect, particularly among 
the young, at home and abroad— with 
consequences much more serious than 
the dubious actions unfolding as a new 
policy is carried out by an obscure 
United States Embassy In Central 
Africa. * 

Roger Morris, who directs humani- 
tarian policy studies for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
wrote this article in a private capacity . , 
He was a staff member of the National 
Security Council under Henry A. Kit- 
singer. 


By TOM HORTON 
Svv Staff Correspondent 

Washington — Project Hope, 
familiar worldwide through its 
white hospital ship, is opening 
a large land-based operation in 


•' t ) Sea province of Eritrea, which sides by Arab states (Sudan on 

Africa. apparently came about through fbe north and west, Somalia' 

All the military -is scheduled ! the suggestions of the Defense in the south), the maintenance 
to depart Kagnew by June 30, i Department will provide some of Eritrea; which, also' affords 
a Department of Defense needed relief for Em- only accesk to Red Sea 

spokesman confirmed. Project ' f h f _ shipping, is vital. 

Hope already- is moving m, P eror Halle 5el . e in n,s ei -ru»- -» — :» 


a large land-based operation in Hope already, is moving m - - """ Ster a de’terio- , Th « storm /wantlngs in Eri- 

tho Fthiooian highlands on the according to its director and 'ons to noia logqiner a trea, said Dr. Walsh, are not 

site of a ton-security United founder, Dr. William B. Walsh, iratirig political situation there. . cons ide r ed g-problem by Pro- 

States communications station, and expects to reach full op- The teluctant decision of the; jectHop.e,. 

The concurrent closeout of efaJ.ion by July or August. ; United States. in recent months i “We’ve b'eifo through half a 
the nearly 700-man contingent Abojbt 100 physicians, den- I to close the expensive and in- i dozen acti/al revolts in as 
at Kagnew Station, the U.S. tists and health workers will ; creasingly obsolete facilities at [ many countries, where wehave 
Navy’s facility atop a 7.800-foot use, both a well equipped, 50- j Kagnew. tvilbrneah the’-loss of ! smaller -land-operations, and 
plateau in the northern city of be# American hospital on the aboUt $5 . f 1Iion to the local we dor,,t anticipate even that 
Asmara, brings to a close the base and a. spra w ing 750-bed \ the' . disappear- here I Asmaral,’,’. he said. - 

presence of the American mili- Ethiopian facrilitf >n downtown ^ For Project Hope, the’land- 

tary on the African continent, Asmara- as the nucleus of aj ■ f. ,• ■ : y based venture in Ethiopia ap- 

except for small scatterings' of long-rangfc program in health 1 j 2,000. people m a country . where pears to be what thetorganiza- 
embassy guards and advisory care -^and training. / I |tne average per capita income tion, which is financed by pri- 

a * SVi/i fanHVi upnr nf Hnnp’s i is hnlnw fcfifl a vpar. • 


Dunes uumiiiuiiH.din/1 to oiauu... -- » _ . . 

The concurrent closeout of erajion by July or August, 
the nearly 700-man conlingcnt Abotit 100 physicians, den- 
at Kagnew Station, the U.S. tists and health workers will 
Navy’s facility atop a 7.800-foot use, both a well equipped, 50 


teams. ' 

v F 0r nearly three decades, initial 10-year, commiurngnt to. since September, rebels of ,- more of its $11 million annual p 
the United States- maintained Ethiopia, Dr. Walsh said; plans the Arab-backed Eritrean Lib- budget' toward. • 

Kagnew Station both as a link call for establishing thc,sccond era {j on p ro nt (ELF) have I As for the work of Kagnew I 

in the military's’' worldwide medical school in the vast g rown s t r0 ng anc j i brazen station only a small. National 

communications netwo'rk r and (nearly half a million square enodgh to entei* downtown AS- Security Agency-sponsored sat- 
as a prime •“listening post,” miles) East African kingdom. marai a - c ity of about 150,000 ellite tracking station will ^on- 

employing \f>s many as 50 The only one now if in the p e0 p] Gi dashing with govern- |linue to operate, manned; bx 

Army, linguists in, clandestinely capital, Addis Ababa, 600 miles rnent' troops twice and inflict- about 100, civilians. 4 * 


^By “the fourth year of Hope’s jis below $50 a year. 


iriitial 10-yea> ,, committment to : i Since September, rebels of ,- more of its $11 million annual j 


vate charity, will b? d* rec ting.i 


Red Sea basin 3tid much *of ca pital of Whidpia*? Red Ethiopia, bordered' on three 
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Corruption Issue Sn&rls U.S. Aid 
for Refugee Housing i 


By Philip A. McCombs 

'Washington Post Foreign Service 

: KOMPONG SOM, Cambo- 
dia — World Vision, a private 
relief agency, has built 100 
refugee houses in the hills 
above tliis seaport town and 
plans more. Cost so far: $138 
per house. 

Another agency. Catholic 
Relief Services, contracted 
to build similar houses at a 
similar cost, CRS officials 
were shocked when the 
(price tag for the first 50 
houses came in recently at 
$224 each 

The difference seems to 
be that World Vision had a 
man on the spot who super- 
vised construction and paid 
money directly to the refu- 
gees for building the houses 
. and for cutting wood in the 
forest. 

. CRS, Which likes to do 
.things the same way, did not 
have the manpower avail- 
able in this instance, so it ' 
paid a local Cambodian offi- 
cial, who paid local Cambo-. 

; dian businessmen, who paid 
' the refugees. 

i Result: a pleasantly rustic 
■two-room, bark hootch on 
stilts that costs 50 per cent 
more than Its almost exact 
twin a short distance away. 

Local officials and busi- 
nessmen . allegedly have 
been offering $3 to World 
Vision’s man on the spot for 
each housing contract he 


funnels their way, World Vi- of the war. 


Relief Services.' 

“Generally "we don’t pay 
anything to government offi- 
cials because we don’t trust 
them,” Fr. Charlebois said. 
But in the ease of Kompong 
Som, CRS simply had no 
man to spare. 

“Let’s be frank,” Fr. Char- ■ 
lebois said. “The governor, 
of (another province) came-, 
to see us the other day ask- 
ing for money. No way ” . 

“Every time you use a 
[private Cambodian] con- 
tractor, you get screwed in 
spades,” Fr. Charlebois said.’ 

There are 8,000 refugee fa- 
miles here, 110 miles south- 
west of Phnom Penh, and 
the 500 refugee houses al- 
ready , built row on row 
make some areas nearby 
look like a vast Levittown In 
Prince George’s County. 

Most refugees earn a liv- 
irtg by manufacturing char- 
coal in homemade ovens, 

. and the hills are full of 
smoke. 

There Is no hint that any 
CRS or World Vision em- 
ployee has taken bribes 
here. Local officials and 
businessmen are admitting 
nothing. Vision and > other 
private agencies are build- 
ing thousands of refugee 
houses throughout Cambo- 
dia as the refugee popula- ‘ 
tion swells into the tens of 
■ thousands in the fourth year , 


sion director Carl Harris 
Raid. 

The man, a Cambodian, 
declined to cooperate, said 
Harris who asked that the 
man’s name not be used. 

• The man feared for his life, 
Harris said. 

; "They’re not going to get 


These private volunteer 
agencies, or “volags” as they 
are known, are an important 
supplement to the American 
government mission In Cam- 
bodia, which Congress has 
limited to 200 official Amer- 
icans. 

Harris, Fr. Charlebois and 


$224, said the Rev. Robert ... others are not included 


■ L. • Charlebois, Southeast 
..Asia director for Catholic 
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the 200 limit. They are 
building the houses mostly 


I iWh v jfjH t 

* jL f jafl Ut 'visrl/ i 

with United States aid 
money. CRS has received 
$1.3 million and World Vi- 
sion $525,000 In the past two 
years. 

The corruption Issue .also 
Is important because the 
United States embassy in 
Phnom Penh is planning in 
the next year to turn over 


me, 


jy lU 'O’ u 3 & 3 

direct control through 
trusted employees, and Fr. 
Charlebois said CRS uses 
this approach everywhere 
but in Kompong Som. 

The agencies have their 
own auditors. But CRS audi- 
tor Ken Joyce, here only a 
few months, said books were 
not kept accurately enough 


Z± J esettlemen f before he came a if d that he. 

„ . 3 ne ^’ " cannot reconstruct an accu- . 


.funds to a huge new, semi- 
• autonomous and completely 
Cambodian bureaucracy. 

Plans for this -are imeom- 
plete and have the strong 
backing of American offi- 
cials. The notion of Cambo- 
dians helping Cambodians 
with United States money 
seems to fit nicely under the 
post-Vietnam rubric of lim- 
ited American involvement. 

Fr. Charlebois and Harris, 
whose agencies stand to lose 
at least some United States 
funding under the new plan; 
see the proposed bureauc-. 
racy as a potential den of 
political Intrigue . and cor- 
ruption. 

“With all due respect,” Fr, 
Charlesboia said, “if this 
foundation is autonomous 
and non-political it will be a 
miracle.” 

“We’re struggling with 
U.S. AID [Agency for Inter- 
national Development] now 
because we think we can do 
it better,” Harris said. He 
said he agreed with Fr. 
Charlebois about the dan- 
gers of giving any money to 
any Cambodian official or 
private Cambodian contrac- 
tor. 

Fr. Charlebois said CRS 
would demand receipts from 
officials here to justify the 
$224 per house price tag, but 
several Americans noted 
privately that receipts can 
be written in any amount 
and generally are consid- 
ered worthless in this disor, 
ganized economy. 

The only safe approach is 


rate financial picture of the 
cost of some housing built 
by the agency. 

World Vision has similar 
problems in figuring the 
, cost of the housing construc- 
tion. 

The auditing problem is 
compounded by a currency, 
devaluation of 45 per cent 
since last September. 

American embassy offi- 
cials in Phnom Penh claim ’ 
that official audits are made 
as usual despite the 200-per- 
son ofticial limitation. i 

But some Americans 
noted privately that helping 
Cambodians fight the war \ 
takes priority over all else 
and that there are certainly 
more urgent matters than 
auditing books. ’ 

American embassy eco- ’ 
nomic official Donnelly. A. 
Sohlin reportedly was furi- 
ous with World Vision’s Har- 
ris for disclosing to a re- 
porter the alleged bribe at- 
tempts. and furious with 
World Vision’s man in Kom- 
pong Som for discussing the 
matter. 

"Sohlin told me I should ' 
remind my man which side 
his bread is buttered on,” 
Harris said. 

Harris added thnt ho did 
not know what Sohlin meant 
by the remark. 

Sohlin declined to discuss 
for the record the refugee 
housing issue. 


f T 0 0JUH mini? By SYDNEY H - SCHANBERG « e £?- cover and surveillance flights 

I \ II) 1(1 I.HilJK . The sources said that the the very next div over the 

UiUi Unit/ IU UlIIl/lJ PHNOM PENH, Cambodia, United States Embassy became areas south of the city from 
n v mnAm i i iniinu Fcb - 17— -American ■ officials vociferous on the subject after which the insurgents are firing 

• I'AlVfMlini A AIPMmM here havc been P ressin S the the artillery bombardment last their captured. American-made 

linlflDUL/ln nllUilu i Cambodian military to provide Monday, which killed nearly 105-mm. howitzers. 

. . . more aerial protection for 200 persons and wounded about It’s not yet dear whether the 

'Americans Reported Urging Phnom Penh to prevent the kind 200. It was the highest toll of increased surveillance is having 

Dflffor DMtnMifln of artillery attacks that the civilians in this war, now nearly any deterrent effect, since the 

Deuer rrotecuon Hgainst Communist-led insurgents have four years old. insurgent-’ artillery fired into 

Phnnm Penh ghoilinn b« cn inf, icting on the civilian As a result of the American Phnom re,,;, again yesterday, 

rfllfUfll reim plietmiy nonulation. accordion to ati- initiative, the Camhodian Air uiirm a 


Communist-led insurgents have four years old. 
been inflicting on the civilian As a result of the American phnoni rem, again yesterday, 
population, according to au- initiative, the Camhodian Air killing S amt wounding about 
thoritativa military sources Force began increasing its air- " 


insurgent 
Phnom TVi 


rtillcry fired into 
again yesterday. 
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There arc also reports that 
the Americans have increased 
their own photographic recon- 
naissance flights around Phnom 
Penh, which are flown from 
bases in Thailand, but the em- 
bassy has declined to comment. 

Ever since the American 
\ bombing here was halted last 
» August through an act of Con- 
' gress, the American planes in 
Thailand have been restricted to 
such noncombat activities as 
bringing in supplies and making 
reconnaissance flights in un- 
armed jets. 

The reconnaissance missions 
are usually flown by F-4 Phan- 
toms converted for photogra- 
phy work. The intelligence 
thus gathered is passed on to 
the Cambodian military. i 

But beyond saying that these, 
flights are "in cooperation witl^ 
the Cambodian Government 
and within the terms of the ap- 
plicable public laws, the United 
States does, from time to time, 
conduct unarmed reconnais- 
sance over Cambodia,” the 
American embassy has refused! 

NEW YORK TIMES 


to give any details. 

American dissatisfaction with 
the performance of the small 
Cambodian Air Force has 
grown with the stepping-up of 
the rebels’ terror-shelling of 
Phnom Penh, which began with 
1 22-nun. rockets and recently 
switched to the more deadly 
artillery fire. Nearly ,1,000 peo- 
ple, almost all of them civilians, 
have been killed or wounded in 
this campaign, whose apparent 
aim is to panic and demoralize 
the population and force a col- 
lapse of the Government of 
President Lon Nol. 

The Americans, according to 
sources close to the situatioh, 
feel that the United States — 
supplied Cambodian Air Force 
has not been vigorous enough in 
trying to discover and destroy 
the rocket and artillery sites. 

Though embassy officials will 
not express these views public- 
ly they have made their annoy- 
ance known privately — and 
have presumably made their 
feelings known to Cambodian 
officials at the highest levels. 

Monday night after the shell- 


ings, Thomas O. Enders, the act- 
ing ambassador, was said to 
have told associates angrily 
that the pilots of the Cambo- 
dian observation planes were 
flying too high— at 4,000 feet or 
higher — to be able to spot any- 
thing like a rocket site or ar- 
tillery emplacement. 

The Cambodian military hgs 
contended — and the Americaps 
have repeated these assertions^ — 
that its planes have knocked out 
[ one or two of the artillery 
pieces, but no photographic or 
other evidence has been pro- 
vided. 1 ' 

Though the Cambodians have 
had more planes in the air 
since the Americans began forc- 
ing the issue and have presum- 
ably been doing a somewhat 
better job, 1 it would be impos- 
sible for this limited, unsophis- 
ticated air force to provide the 
kind of round-the-clock cover 
and surveillance that would be 
ideal. ] 

The Cambodians have fewer! 
than 100 military planes and 1 
about the same number of 
pilots, which means there are ' 


. no backup crews to ‘ keep 
i planes in thp air when pil<j|s 
r simply become worn out. ■' 
Moreover, military observer! 

: here estimate that the air forge 
. sometimes operates at only 40 
or 50 per cent of capacity be- 
cause of the advanced age of 
some of the aircraft and lack 
of qualified mechanics. f-, 
The mainstay of the air force, 
all of whose planes have been 
provided by the Americans, fa 
the little T-28, World War II, 
single-engine fighter-bomber, qf 
which the Cambodians ha# 
about 30. They also have soipe 
transports converted into guh* 
ships, some helicopter-gunship* 
and some single-engine obser- 
vation planes. 

Some foreign military ex- 
perts here point out that while : 
the air force has not been! 
doing an adequate job, neither! 
has the infantry. As one of these > 
men remarked, "If the ground 
troops would push the insur- 
gents a few miles farther back, 1 
their - rockets and artillery 
would be out of range of the 
city, and the proolem would 
be solved.” 
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Illegal Cambodian Arms Trade With Rebels Seen 


By SYDNEY H. SCHANBERG tious ” artic,cs in a Swiss news- soldiers— "phantoms” added to American pressure, the Govem- 
speciai to The New York Time* P a Per. the Government did not the payrolls by unscrupulous men t i as t December uncovered 
PHNOM PENH, Cambodia, a |* e 8 a tion of corrup- unit commanders who then M j,, . 

_ . . .’. . , I tion but simply said of the pocketed the pay. This graft wiving ; uie iiiegai 

l Even while insurgents W riter, “He forgets to point out amounted to $2-miilion or more sa * e and ex P<>rt of $3-million 
shelling continues to claim that this traffic, like corruption a month. worth of American-made brass 

lives here by the hundreds, in- in general, had been bequeathed The Americans have since shell casings to which the 
formed foreign and local sourc- to us by the former regime” of been able to reduce the number United States retained title, 
es report persistent illegal Prince Norodom Sihanouk. of "phantoms” drastically, but A general, two province chiefs, 
trade hefwppn Government of- Diplomats with long service army commanders have quick- nine soldiers of lower rank and 
fici-ils and thp nm Commit Iiere a 2 ree that the Government ly found other ways to fatten H civilians were arrested. The 

. s . , p u of Prince Sihanouk, who was themselves. One division com- papers for the export of the 

nists, including sales of arms, ousted in 1970, was heavy with mander is reportedly still col- shell casings were said to have 

food and other goods. corruption. But they also note lecting the salaries of 2,000 or been signed by officials at the 

Foreign military analysts that there is a big difference more missing soldiers, most of highest levels of the ruling 
say for example, that there is between Prince Sihanouk’s cor- whom are weary AWOL’s who group. j 

ample evidence showing that at ™ pti °" peacetime. when Iife have gone home without per- o j^ f .^ de P e h ndeat observers 
enmo was easy m Cambodia, and the mission, simply by not report- believe that although corruption 

u 11 S °u u * ,, 1 ery P res ent corruption, when mil- ing them missing. is still pervasive throughout the 

shells that have fallen on lions are suffering and some are Some commanders, according Government, the total amount 
Phnom Penh recently, killing being killed by arms sold to the to reliable sources, personally of dollars being skimmed off 
and wounding nearly 1,000 enemy. collect tile death benefits of sol- American aid has possibly been 

neonle reached thp insurrants While generals in Phnom diers killed in the fighting. This reduced somewhat in the last 
thmueh rornmt officials Pcnh ride t0 and from their money-one year’s salary-is year or so by more stringent 

tnrougn corrupt omciais. luxury villas in chauffeured lux- meant for the family of the American controls. 

A month ana a halt ago, ac- U ry cars hungry refugees bur- dead soldier. But the com- Corruption, however, Is still 
cording to Western sources, dened with prices that have rnander produces fake relatives, the reason why the American 
three army trucks carrying risen 1,000 per cent or more paying them a small amount Embassy channels its refugee 
about 700 shells for 105. mm since the war began in 1970 while keeping the bulk of the funds through international re- 
howitzers mysteriously disap- pedal b !f>; c, f rickshas around money for himself rlr° rga !! iz i' 0nS ; /T h as 

Ymaroa arwi wooiic ti the capital to earn a meager Other officers deal in uni- CARE and the Catholic Re- 
peared and two weeks ago two dollar a day forms — selling them on the lief service, instead of through 

more truckloads vanished. The United States Embassy black market instead of dis- Cambodian ministries. 

“Rice, gas. ammunition and has tried to tighten its control tributing them to their troops. It is also one of the major 
many other things are supplied over the American aid flowing Civilian officials frequently complaints of the students, 
to the other side,” a former into the country, which will appropriate food and other sup- professors and intellectuals 
government minister said, total over $600-mil!ion this plies earmarked for refuges. . In w bo have been growing in- 
“Everyone knows that.” year, but every time the Amer- addition, medicine, food, cloth- creasingly restive and dissatis- 

For Captured Guns icans seem to have contained ing and arms ail find their way f>ed with the government. 1 
The artillery shells are one P r °blem, another re- into enemy hands through cor- "Cormption is everywhere,” 

needed by the Cambodian in- p,a A c ? s iL ' ™Pt civilian and military offi- said one university student the 

surrenlc for the American-. At one point m 1972, Amer- cials. , other day. It is the big thing.” 

supplied howitzers they have ' can aid money was paying Some corruption involves the 

captured from Government : salaries of as many as selling of military goods on the 

forces. They have also captured nonexistent Cambodian (international market. Under 

some shells, but are apparently 

trying to increase their stocks 

by buying more from corrupt 

civilian or military officials. * 

No one really tries to deny 
the existence of corruption any- 
more, not the Americans, whose 
increasing amounts of aid have 
fueled it, and not even the 
Government of President Lon 

Recently, in re^JBftfif?^ p or Release 2001/08/08 : <3fo-RDP77-00432R000100320003-9 
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U.s. paying twice for rice 


By ARNOLD R. ISAACS 
Sun Staff Correspondent 


How system operates 


1 ^ -■ • on the world market for dol- 

S UP'P'O'V' i n-fVJ ilKThOIS OM C lars and again in Cambodia for jfour years of heavy military 

▼ \ u 4CtJ.JI .M.J pijr v a.-Htf.*! .H.J3.0 counterpart Cambodian riels; involvement in Cambodia while 

" . How svstem nnomio* No estimate is available for spending only small amounts 

By ARNOLD r. Isaacs How 'W* operates the quantity of rice th at jg for refugee relief— $1.3 million 

Sun staff Correspondent The double payments occur handled in this fashion., The j s planning to spend up to $4 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia— The 'when the rice used for refugee food distribution programs are P Ius about $10 million 5 * * ' 

United States is paying twice relief is American rice shipped just getting under way, tinder in counterpart riels this year, j 
for substantial quantities of rice Cambodia under the “food a recently expanded American according to ranking embassy i 

being distributed to needy refu-| for Peace” program. This is effort to go beyond token relief officials. 


gees in Cambodia. I now the main source of g° v - Programs. In addition, the pri- 2 million uprooted 

American embassy officers "" ment nee stocks, with im- 1 vate agencies are purchasing Though statjstics are .■ 

explain the double-payments as f° r s running at a rate of near-i from government stocks and in the government estimates' 

Part of the incredibly com-, * » quarter-million tons a year » more fhan 2 3!on CamSt 

plex aid bookkeeping system, I ; an d representing an American e nce ls ans have been uprooted in four 

and they point out that if the lexpenditure of approximately ‘ or iocai. years of war— nearly one-third 

relief effort were not financed $158 million for fiscal 1974. However, the amounts are 0 f ^e entire population. With 

that way American aid would “Food for Peace” rice is substantial, and becoming war-caused shortages and in- 

have to be funneled through purchased at market prices by arger ' Th e relief agencies are flation that nearly tripled the 

some other channel to help the U.S. government in the Sivcn a monthly allocation by .cost of living in 1973 alone, 
meet the Cambodian govern- U.S. or elsewhere abroad. The Hl e . Cambodian r >ce board, i according to the official index, 
ment’s deficit. Thus, they say, Cambodian government J hls . mon "’ Catholic Relief many of the refugees are now 

the system does not represent “pays” for it with local cur- “5Ty ices ,s a PP*y in g for nearly r m desperate condition, 

any additional cost to the U.S. rency, 80 per cent of which is 9 °u* ons - Refugees in two camps near 

taxpayer. then returned to be used by. The . Price the voluntary, Kompong Speu, 30 miles west 

However, it does mean that the government, though under agencies pay - the government of the capital, said last week 
the private relief agencies ad- us - supervision. 1S , »e same that Cambodian that for months they have been 

ministering the refuge nro- The voluntary agencies, Clt ™ns pay for government- eating only twice a day and 
gram— CARE Catholic Relief using other such “counterpart subsidized rice. The free mar- that there is not enough for the 
Services, World Vision and the f “ nds ” generated by U.S. aid,' 1S tw0 to three tlmes children, many of whom are 

International Red Cross— are !^ en Purchase the rice back 6 ' . , , SIC JS; . 

beinp uspd like the remilar * rom the Cambodian govern- . 1 * * * , agencies hand out the The voluntary agencies have 
U S aid Drogram as a conduit mcrd at a subsidized price of P c . e free refugees; the Cam- shouldered the task of expand- 
er about $148 a ton-currently 212*^3“ J* "!« efforts because, In' 

dian government that ulti- less than half the world price. fw ,n 5“ ffj' °i US ‘ off,cial f> 

mately can be used for mili- Thus, in effect the U.S. is Xf D roeram 8 t T 

tary purposes. bu y i„ g » abroad lISST Tbich .ent^ ^ 
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mately can be used for mili- 
tary purposes. 


Korea and the -tiger’s back 


By Sugwon Kang 


1 If there ls one place in the world 
where anticommunism requires no 
apology, It is South Korea. But, In the 
absence of a positive political vision, 
It ls now being used there as the 
rationale for an authoritarian state, 
where virtually anything is justified 
in the nanie of anticommunism and 
“national security.” 

Anyone who is presumptuous 
enough to disagree with the South 
Korean leadership is accused of 
"endangering national security," if 
not condemned out of hand as a 
Communist agent. 

On Jan. 8 President Park decreed 
that anyone criticizing the present 
Constitution or advocating its revision 
would be arrested, court-martialed 
and Imprisoned for up to 15 years; 
and that Includes anyone who com- 
plains about the decree itself. Since 
that day several people have been 
arrested, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced. Many more arrests are ex- 
pected in coming weeks. 

The current wave of anti- 

government protests began in early 

October last year as the university 

students demanded withdrawal of 

Korean CIA agents from their cam- 


puses and protested the abduction last 
August from Japan of the Korean 
opposition leader, Kim Dae Jung. 

As the protests mounted Mr. Park 
struck a conciliatory note in early 
December by replacing the head of 
the KCIA. This had the effect of 
temporarily taking the steam out of 
the student demonstrations, as the 
universities were about to close for a 
long winter vacation. 

But Mr. Park’s conciliatory gesture 
had no effect on the determination of 
a group of civic and religious leaders 
to carry on their own peaceful pro- 
tests. Their objective was to gather 
one million signatures to petition the 
President to restore the old Con- 
stitution which he scrapped under 
martial law in the fall of 1972. The 
campaign was kept scrupulously civil 
and legal. But the steady growth of 
this grass-roots movement appears to 
have alarmed the Iron-willed Presi- 
dent, for the Jan. 8 proclamation 
dwarfs all the other repressive laws 
he had decreed over the years In the 
name of national security. 

There is a touch of Greek tragedy in 
all this. Mr. Park’s every move 
appears to cast him in the role of a 
man determined to see through the 


drama to the end, whatever that 
might be. To the Korean people Mr. 
Park’s actions bring back the haunt- 
ing memory of another leader, Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, who, in efforts to 
perpetuate himself in power, resorted 
to broken promises and constitutional 
manipulations. (Student demonstra- 
tions against election frauds forced 
Dr. Rhee to resign in 1960). 

When Mr. Park usurped power In 
1961, In a military coup, the people 
were at first apprehensive about their 
new leader behind the dark glasses. 
But their doubts did not linger long: 
within two years, seeing his patri- 
otism and profound dedication to his 
work, the people gave him a mandate 
to rule. When he stood for re-election 
in 1967, he pleaded that one more term 
in office was essential for the success- 
,ful completion of his reforms, and the 
voters renewed his mandate. 

In 1969, two years before his second 
term was to have expired, Mr. Park 
proposed a constitutional amendment 
permitting him a third term and he 
found the majority of the voters 
gullible enough to let him have It. 
From that point, like the man on a 
tiger’s back, he appeared powerless ' 
to get off and change course. 

The new term was to have expired 
in 1975, but Mr. Park had other things 
in mind. In October, 1972, he de- 
clared martial law, dissolved the 
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National Assembly and suspended the- dent Park enjoys under the new 
Constitution. All this in the absence of Constitution is the power to dissolve 
any sign of domestic or foreign threat the National Assembly and the power 
to the nation. Shortly thereafter, he to nominate one-third of lbs 219 
>, proposed a new Constitution. In a members. 

* national referendum held in Novem- This Constitution was hailed by his 
ber, while the country was still In a Supporters as an embodiment of the 

. state of military siege, this document principle of "separation of powers” 
was "overwhelmingly" approved. with "checks and balances.” It was 
On Dec. 23 that year Mr. Park was christened the "Korean style of de- 

• officially re-elected President — with- mocracy." 

out debate — by the newly created with his Jan. 8 decree President 
electoral college, the "National Con- Park has closed all channels of re- 
ference for Unification.” tlonal communication and dialogue 

Among the plentiful powers Presi- between himself and his critics. Those 

NEW YORK TIMES 

25 February 1974 . 

Vast Aid From U.S. Backs 
Saigon in Continuing War 

By DAVID K. SH1PLEK 

Spfcltl to Tilt York Times 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, Vietnamese supply, transport 
Feb. 16— Ray Harris of Ponca and intelligence systems. 

City, Okla., has come back to These include not just the, 

Vietnam. This time he is not Vietnam - based mechanics and. 
behind the machine gun of an technicians but also the Pen-j 
Army helicopter but behind a tagon-based generals who tour, 
workbench at the Bien Hoa air airfields . to ascertain the needs 
base, sitting next to South of the South Vietnamese Air 
Vietnamese Air Force men and Force, the "liaison men who 
repairing jet fighter engines. reportedly give military adwee 

Mr. Harris is a civilian now, tim * t0 ti f me > t th ° 
safer and better paid. But D f ense Department emp^ 
his changed role in the con- wh ° ™ ke 
tinuing Vietnam war hasi v ! s ’ s a ° p 5°. 1 . , . ® thp 
scarcely diminished his imp or- Central j nte [|j gcnce Agency 
tance, for as a 27-year-old jet- ff . d , who C0I , tinuc to a d- 
engine mechamc he remains as vise $outh vietnam>s national 
vital to the South Vietnamese o]ice on | nte ]j igence matters, 
mihtary as he was. in 1966 as » budgeted cost of 

a 19-year-old helicopter gun- military aid to South victnam 

ner - is $813-million in this fiscal 

He is among 2,800 Ameri- year> and the Pentagon has 
can civilians without whose asked Congress for $1.45-bil- 
skills South Vietnam's most i ion next yeari w ith most of 
sophisticated weapons would the j ncrea se probably going for 
fall into disrepair. Employed by ammun jt,jon, which the South 
private companies under con- Vietnamese forces have ex- 
tract to the United States De- pende( j at a high rate, 
fense Department, these men True Cost Even Higher 
constitute one facet of a vast _ 4 ... 

program of American military Tkc true cos ® ® . e ' 
aid that continues to set the ^^"officiai 
course of the war more than a fj gures . Some of the aid, for 
year after the signing of the example, comes in through eco- 
Paris peace agreements and the. nomic programs that dump mil- 
final withdrawal of American: lions in cash into the Saigon 
troops. Government’s defense budget , 

Whether the United States is And other costs-— salaries of 
wnetner the united States is Pentagon technicians who 

breaking the letter of the makc special visits, for exam- 

agreements could probably be p ie are hidden in the vast 

argued' either way. But certain- budgets of the/ United States 
ly the aid directly supports Air Force, Army and Navy ^and 
South Vietnamese violations are not labeled “Vietnam, 
and so breaks the spirit of the These valuable military 
records -goods and services, have a 

“w" TT-u*. , ar , rnm Sharp political impact. They 

The United States, far from inriisnensahle to the South 


who had hoped to reach some sort of a 
constitutional accommodation with 
him now find themselves forced into 
the chilling realization that the man 
on the tiger’s back may never again 
be able to touch the ground, unless he , 
receives some positive . assistance 
from his countrymen. Some such 
ch&nge would be a welcome relief in 
this Year of the Tiger. 


Sugwon Kang is associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, New 
York. \ 


and so breaks the spirit of the These valuable military 
records -goods and services, have a 

“w" , ar , rnm sharp political impact. They 
The United States, fat from arc j nc jj s pensablc to the South 
phasing out its military in- Vietnamese Government’s poli- 
volvemcnt in South Vietnam,' cy of resistance to any accom- 
. has' descended from a peak of modation with the Communists, 
warfare to a high plateau of Nguyen 

substantial support, dispatch- yan .j- k ; eu take the offen- 
ing not only huge quantities of sive at t j me s, launching inten- 
weapons artd ammunition but s ivc attacks with artillery and 
also large numbers of Ameri- jet fighters against Vietcong-, 
can citizens' who have become field territory. 1 

integral parts ofAl&prGMftfil FoFifitetea®®, 200 1 i 


financed military shield has! 
provided Mr. Thiew/ with the' 
muscle to forestall a political 
Settlement. He has rejected the 
Paris agreements’ provision for 
general elections, in which the 
Communists would be given 
access to the press, permission 
to run candidates and freedom 
to rally support openly and 
without interference from the. 
police. zj 

Vietcong Maintain Pressure 

Mr. Thieu has offered elec- 
tions, but without the free- 
doms. The Vietcong, refusing 
to participate unless the free- 
doms arp guaranteed, have 
maintained military pressure 
throughout the country, mostly 
with artillery and rocket at- 
tacks on Government outposts 
and, from time- to time, with 
devastating ground assaults 
against Government-held posi- 
tions. 

United States intelligence of-: 
ficials contend that continuing 
American aerial reconnaissance, 
as well as prisoner interroga- 
tion and radio monitoring, 
shows that the North Viet- 
namese have sent thousands of. 
troops and hundreds of tanks 
and artillery pieces south in 
violation of the Paris agree-) 
ments. They have also refurb- 1 
ished, a dozen captured air- 
fields and built a large net- 
work of roads that threatened 
to cut South Vietnam in two.' 

Yet in battle the Communists 
appear more frugal with am- 
munition than the Government 
troops, who have been seen re- 
cently by Western correspond- 
ents spraying artittery across 
wide areas under Vietcong con, 
trol as if there was no end 
to the supply of shells. This 
difference has bolstered the 
view of some diplomats that 
China and the Soviet Union, 
unwilling to support an all-out 
offensive now, have placed 
limits on the rate of resupply 
to Hanoi. 

Amid the political stalemate 
then, the inconclusive war con- 
tinues. 

Keeping Jets In the Air 

Ray Harris is at his work- 
bench in the huge engine shop 
at the Bien Hoa air base just 
north of Saigon. He works for 
General Electric, which manu- 
factures the jet engine that 
drives the Northrop F-5 fight- 
er, the mainstay of Saigon’s air 
force. _ 

He hunches over a circular 
fuser assembly, the last part 
of the engine before the after- 


ibly cracked, and Mr. Hanv 
is using a machine about the 
size of a dentist’s drill to grind; 
down the metal so the crack 1 
can be welded. 

There are Americans every- 
where in the shop, which is 
devoted to repairing and over- 
hauling fighter and helicopter, 
engines. There is virtually nO; 
workroom or machine or as-' 
sembly line where Americans 
are anything less than essen- 
tial parts of the process. Al- 
though a few are training Viet- 
namese to take over the work 
eventually, most are simply do-, 
ing the work, especially the 
highly technical jobs, them- 
selves. I 

The line where rebuilt jet 
engines are finally -assembled, 
.for example, looks more like 
a factory somewhere in the- 
United States than a shop be- 
longing to the Vietnamese Air < 
Force. Eight or 10 Americans 
work on several engines, and 
not a Vietnamese is m sight. . 

There are 25 Vietnamese as- 
signed here, a technician says 
with a shrug, but he adds, "I 
never see them.” 

Output Is Kept High 

Ken Martin of G.E. is crouch- 
ing with another American be-' 
side a jet engine that he has 
just assembled himself in four 
12 -hour days. Without the) 
American technicians, he says, 
the shop could produce no) 
more than 40 per cent of what 
it does. Another American, 
asked what would happen if* 
he and his colleagues pulled 
out, replied, “This would turn 
into a big Honda repair shop.” 

As self-serving and exagger- 
ated as these assessments seem, 
they underscore the long-term 
military role that American ci- 
vilians will have to play if the 
South Vietnamese are to have 
continued use of their complex 
weapons. | 

Without long training, me- 
chanics in any modem air 
force probably could not match! 
the skills of the American 
technicians, most of whom are 
not young Vietnam war vet- 
erans like Mr. Harris but 
seasoned experts who have, 
been building and rebuilding; 
engines for years on/ bases 
here and in the United States. 

"Most of our people — this is 
the only work they’ve ever 
done,” said Glenn Miller, the. 
47-year-old G.E. supervisor at 
the shop. Mr. Miller has 22 
years’ experience with the com- 
pany, all on jet enginee 
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1 His men are so vital that 
they — and those working on 
helicopters for Lycoming Air- 
craft— were all placed on 12- 
hour shifts last month during 
the week before Tet, the Lu- 
nar New Year holiday. Their 
objective was to get as many 
aircraft flying as possible, Mr. 
Miller explained, to be ready 
for any Communist offensive. 
\$S,00® in a Long Week 
Mr. Miller figures that with 
Overtime and other bonuses, 
some of the men madfe $1,000 
apiece that week. 

High pay is cited by many 
e? the civilians as the main 
reason for their choice of Viet- 
nam as a place of work. After 
a year on the Job G.E. em- ! 
ployes get double their base] 
salaries, bringing the average 
pay to $20,000 or more, plus 
§16 a day for food and lodging 
—an annual total in excess of 
§25,000. 

Since living costs are low 
by American standards, and 
since the employes do not have 
to pay any Federal income tax 
on $20,000 a year if they are 
off American 'soil for at least 
18 months, many say they, save 
a good deal of money. Some 
add that the money has be- 
come a silent source of re- 
sentment among the Vietnam- 
ese Air Force men, who earn I 
only $10 to $35 a month. I 
This; plus profound war- 
weariness, has made many 

Vietnamese men difficult to 

teach, the contractors say. 
"They are only kids; all of 

them— they don’t want to' be 

in the military to begin with,” ) 
said Elmer Adams, a former , 
United States Air Force man ■ 
who works for Lycoming su‘ 1 
pervising helicopter repairs-. 

"It’s a lack of desire,” said ! 
a technician for Cessna Air- • 
Craft working at the Da Nang { 
air base. "They’ve been under '! 
so much pressure for so long 1 
they just want peace. They’re 
peace-minded.” ' 

I Criticism of Americans r 


It was said sympathetically, 
and the Cessna man went on: 
“AH they know is that Ameri- 
cans came over here and tore 
up their country, uprooted their 
villages and now they’re look- 
- ing for food.” 

Gilbert Walker, another tech- 
nician, who asked that his com- 
pany not be identified, ob- 
served: “The people I tqlk to 
in town care very little about 
the form of government they 
have. I guess I don’t feel much 
difference. I don’t feel too 
much admiration for the pres- 
ent Government.” 

In that case, he was asked, 
'why is he helping the South 
(Vietnamese carry on vthe war? 
j”I work for my company and 
I try to keep the aircraft fly- 
ing,” he replied. "I’m working 
on helicopters, that’s all I 
know. Sometimes I sit back and 
think. What’s it all for, what’s 
the good of it all? It seems like 
an exercise in futility, what I’m 
doing.” 

Futile or not, the Americans’ 
work has carried some of them 
to, positions of considerable 
authority in the South Viet- 
namese military supply sys- 
tem, ' The South Vietnamese 
ifltill call many* of them "co; 
[van,” which means “advisers.” i 


, an d the American office at the 
_ Da Nang base has a big sign 
over the door that reads, *’Co 
’ Van.” 

! The Americans often come 
r to identify closely with their 
f J°os, perhaps taking more re- 
sponsibility than their contracts 
f call for. In a revealing slip of 
the tongue, Mr. Adams of Ly- 
coming looked around the Bien 
Hoa engine shop and remarked, 
i “We’re in the process — they’re 
, in the process, rather — of re- 
) organizing the shop.” 

r Many Still on Payroll , 

i The fact is that supply and 
. transportation have remained 
. an American operation "We 
Vietnamized the fighting, but 
: we never Vietnamized logis-j 
. ties,” said a Defense Depart- 
ment official based in Saigon., 
That is reportedly the prin- 
cipal reason the United States 
Defense Attache’s Office — orig- 
inally scheduled to be disman- 
tled early this year— still con- 
tains about 1,150 people, of 
whom 50 are military men, 
according to official figures. 

. In addition, the reduction 
m the number of Americans 
working for private defense 
contractors has halted, allow- 
! mg the figure to level off at 
approximately 2,800, down 
|2,200 since July, according to 
|a spokesman for the Defense 
Attache’s office. 

The logistics effort — provi- 
sion of maintenance, ammuni- 
tion, weapons, trucks, fuel, 
electronics parts and the like— 
is now the basis for the Ameri- 
cans’ most pervasive and in- 
timate contacts with the South , 
Vietnamese military. Depend- , 
mg on how such terms as .< 
military” and "advisers” are j 
defined, there is evidence that ; 
the contacts occasionally cross ( 
into areas of relationship pro- < 
jhibited by the Parts agree- t 
'ments. 

"The United States will not c 
continue its military ^.involve- e 
ment or intervene in the inter- f 
nal affairs of South Vietnam,” 0 
Article 4 of the cease-fire 
agreement declares. j. t , 

‘Total Withdrawal’ jV 


of a former United States 
Army Special Forces captain, 
Gerald E. Kosh, who was 
aboard a South Vietnamese na- 
val vessel during a two-day 
battle with Chinese forces in 
the Paracel Islands, in the 
South China Sea. 

Mr. Kosh, who was taken 
prisoner and later released, 
iwas described by a spokesman 
|for the United States Embassy 
as a "liaison officer” with the 
South Vietnamese military 
whose job was to observe the 
efficiency of various army, 
navy and air force units and 
report to the Pentagon. 

- American officials steadfast- 
ly refused to provide further 
details of Mr. Kosh’s job. They 


; Article 5 says: "Within 60 
days of the signing of this' 
agreement, there will be a to-' 
tat withdrawal from South 
Vietnam of troops, military ad-i 
yisers and military personnel, I 
including technical military 
personnel and military person- 
nel associated with the pacifi- 
cation program, armaments, 
munitions and war material of 
the United States and those 
of the other foreign countries 
mentioned in Article 3(a). Ad- 
visers from the above-men- 
tioned countries to all para- 
military organizations and the 
police force will also be with- 
drawn within the same period 
of time.” 

According to both American 
and South Vietnamese officials, 
the American civilians — both 
employes of private companies 
and those of the Defense De- 
partment — who help with sup- 
ply activities not only see that 
the South Vietnamese get the 
equipment and ammunition 
they ask for but also advise 
them on what to ask for. 

Seme of these activities came 
to light as a result of the cap- 
ture by the Chinese last month , 


, V. • **. u JVV. 4 

. 1 would not say exactly what ’.e 
* was supposed to observe of 
' whether his reports were ulti- 
mately shared with the South 
' jVietnamese. They did say that 
’ there were 12 such liaison men 
' based in various parts of Viet-, 
nam. 

i, Extent of Role Unclear ' 

What is not clear is whether 
n they confine their observations 
s to such matters as the condi- 
e tion of equipment and the rate 
' . of ammunition expenditure, or 
t whether they evaluate military 
1 tactics and strategies and go 
3 ■ so far as to suggest altema- 
e tives. 

What is fairly certain is that 

- their reports end up in the 
hands of the South Vietnam- 

> ese, perhaps providing indirect 

- advice of one sort or another. 

A South Vietnamese officer 
■ in a position to know said re- 
i cently that normal procedure 
; called for an American and a 

> 'South Vietnamese to make an 
; inspection or auditing tour of 
; a military unit together. Then 
1 they write up their reports, 

• sometimes separately, some- 
times together. The reports, he 
said, are forwarded up the 
chain of command in the Unit- 
ed States Defense Attache’s Of- ’ 
fice, which then relays copies 1 
of then to Lieut. Gen. Dong 1 
'Van Khuyen, head of the Logis- < 
| tic Command for the South) 1 
jVietnamese Joint General Staff. 1 
More direct, overt advice is 1 1 
sometimes civpr) bv 7f»pjrmc| p 
1 Americans who are* still sla- s 
tioned in every province. An t 
embassy official reported re- C 
cently that an American based n 
in, one province boasted to him 
about a successful military t 
operation: “I told them to clear s 
the Communists out of there.” fi 
Actually, South Vietnamese n 
military men dp not seem anx- k 
ious for such guidance, noting Ii 
with some pain that their coun- tl 
try has suffered for years un- sj 
der American advice. What y 
they want from the United ir 
States is military aid. C 

Six Generals Pay a Visit Sl 

Clearly, the Pentagon contin- c< 
ues to attach high priority to hi 
the success of the South Viet- u. 
namese military. Last fall a „j 
group of six Air Force gener- v 
als based in the Pentagon vis- 
ited the Da Nang air base to 
find out what equipment and R ' 
a1d were needed, according to an 
the base commander, Lieut. 

Col. Nguyen Tan Dingh. He t,, 
said they were scheduled to 
come again this month Iip 

A few weeks ago two civil- J , 
tan employes of the Air Force' 


*; es | — one based in Hawaii and the' 
in > other in Texas — were flown to 
ras Vietnam for a short stay so 
ia * they could give advice on the 
ay repair and upkeep of plants 
in 'that manufacture oxygen for 
die jet fighters. One said he had 
; been in and out of Vietnam 
i®? frequently on similar missions 
since ,1964, the other since, 
an 1968. 

sy Although the Paris agree- 
he ments explicitly rule out ad- 
ry visers to the police force, the 
he South Vietnamese National Po- 
>y. lice continue to receive regu- 
nd lar advice from Americans. 

In a recent conversation 
;t- with this correspondent, two 
er high-ranking officers said they 
zy :.nd their staffs met frequently, 
'.e with the Saigon station chief I ; 
or of the C.I.A. and his staff. 1 
ti- Sometimes, they said, the C.I.A. 1 
th chief asks the police to gather 
at intelligence for him, and often 
m they meet to help each other 
t- analyze the data collected. ; 
i A police official confirmed 
j that in some provinces “Amer- 
ican liaison men” who work 
;r with the police remain on the 
job. "There are still some, but 
not so many,” he said. 

Episode in Police Station 
y Local policemen still refer 

0 to "American police advisers," 
i- according to James M. Mark- 
ham, Saigon bureau chief of 

,t The New York Times, who was 
e detained by the police late in 
i- January after a visit to a Viet- 
t cong-held area. 

Mr. Markham said that in 
r both Qui Nhon, where he was 
- held overnight, and Phan Thiet, 

; where he was detained briefly 

1 while being transferred to Sai- 
i gon, policemen, talking among 
Pi themselves, referred to the 
i “police adviser.” In Phan Thiet, 

, " e reported, a policeman was 
. overheard saying, "Let’s get 
: the American police adviser 

i over here.” 

In the last six weeks The 
New York Times has made re- 
peated attempts to interview 
officials in the United States 
Agency for International De- 
I velopment who are responsi- 
| ble for American aid to the po- 
• bee. Although the officials ap- 
I pea red ready to discuss the! 

1 subject, they were ordered by) 
the United States Ambassador, 
Graham A. Martin, to say 
nothing. 3 

rr 1 . 1 } the abse71ce of Official 
United States figures, the best 
sauioo pm ooijod uo uoijbuuoxui 
from Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy who calculated that as of 
last June 30 the Agency for 
Iu ten Jf fionaI development and 
the Defense Department has 
spent $1 31.7-million over the 
years for police and prisons 
in South Vietnam. Despite a 
Congressional ban on such as- 
sistance enacted last December, 
such support has continued, ac- 
cording to American officials 
but they say that no decision 
has yet been made on how to 
'phase out the programs 

Section 112 of the new for- 
eign aid hill reads: "None of 
the funds appropriated or made 
available pursuant to this act 
and no local currencies gener- 
ated as a result of assistance 
furnished under this ,act may 
he used for the support of po- 
lice or prison construction-and 
administration within South 
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Vietnam, for training, includ- states in Article II: "Immedi- 
ing computer training, of South ately after the cease-fire, the 
Vietnamese with respect to po- two South Vietnamese parties 
lice, criminal or prison mat- will . . . prohibit all acts of 
\ ters, or for computers, or com- reprisal and discrimination 
P„y ter Parts for use for South against individuals or organi- 
! Vietnam with respect to police, Rations that have collaborated 
criminal or prison matters.” with one side Or t"h#* rifhoi* 


criminal or prison matters.’ 
i> Training In Washington 


South Vietnamese policemen S freedTm of P bS' 


with one side or the other, 
insure . . . freedom of organi- 
zation, freedom of political sc- 


are reportedly still being 
(trained at the International Po- 
lice Academy in Washington, 


Interviews Are Refused 
Not only has Ambassador 


' Tj ; 'J i vitijr nao -fvinuaobciaur 

and technical contracts with Martin ordered American offi- 
private companies that provide cials to remain silent on the 
computer services and commu- 'subjects of military and police 
nication equipment have not aid; both he and the Defense 
^ _ . Attache, Maj, Gen. John E. 

r e P or t e d Murray, refused requests bv 
that the Nixon Administration The New York Times for 
had renuectA^ taco non . 1N _ I . orK limes ror mter- 


had reouested tafiQ hnn 7 «a . e 1New xorK limes tor mter- 

, 5869,000 for the [views. Furthermore, the embas- 

computci trainfne ^Vfinnn sy toId at ,east two P rivalc 
,° m Fter training $256,000 companies — Lear - Siecler 

S 5 °, f pohcemen - which employs a large fo ce of 

J caUons and mil.^ W aircraft Mechanics here, and 
/? r Computer Science Corporation, 
poliC6 equipment, presumably which works on milifarv anri 

rC d n a T tf ?”' fr ™ Pol ce computer . s V s m S y - tS 
totals for military aid, the po- ” 

lice here have military func- „J h . e f °I fl £ iaI nervn , u ™ess ^ 
tions, and engage an infiltra- attributed by an embassy em- 
tion, arrest, interrogation and ?. ® ye ty0 the Nwon Admmtstra- 
torture of Communists and po- • l0 r S apprehension about the 
litical dissidents. ' inclination of Congress to cut 

This activity violates the aid to South Vietnam. The Am- 
cease-fire agreement, which ^assador has reportedly told 
n Iseveral non-Government visi- 
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tors recently that South Viet- 
nam is in a crucial period and 
; that he sees his role as un- 
yielding support to build up 
and preserve a non-Communist 
regime. 

He is reported to have 
pressed Washington to provide 
new weapons . for Saigon to 
[counteract the infiltration of 
troops, tanks and artillery from 
North Vietnam since the ceasei 
fire. For example, plans have 
been made for the delivery of 
F-5E fighter planes to .replace 
the slower, less maneuverable 
and less heavily armed F-5’s, 
many of which were rushed to 
. South Vietnam in the weeks 
before the cease-fire. 

Violation Is Charged 

Privately, officers in the In- 
ternational Commission of Con- 
trol and Supervision scoff at 
the American contention that 
supply of the planes does not 
violate the Paris agreements, 
which permit only one-for-one 
replacement of weapons "of 
the same characteristics and 
properties.” A high-ranking of- 1 
ficia| of one of the non-Com- 
munist delegations, asked re- 
cently if he thought the United 
(States was faithfully observing 
the one-for-one rule, replied. 
Of course not.” 

There is nothing the com- 
mission can do about it without 


permission from both the South 
Vietnamese Government and 
the Vietcong to investigate, and 
permission is unlikely to be 
forthcoming from the Saigon 
side. Similarly, the com- 
mission has been unable to 
audit other incoming weapons 
and ammunition for both sides. 
During the first year after the 
cease-fire, the United States 
provided South Vietnam with' 
$5.4-miIlion worth of ammuni- 
tion a week, apparently un- 
accompanied by pressure to re- . 
strain military activities. 

Several weeks ago Elbridge 
Durbrow, who was Ambassador 
to South Vietnam from 1957 
to 1961, came to Saigon and 
met with Ambassador Martin 
and General Murray. Mr. Dur- 
brow, who denounced the Paris 
agreements and who declares, 

"I am a domino-theory man.” 
was asked by newsmen wheth- 
er the American officials had 
indicated that ,they were try- 
ing to keep South Vietnam 
from violating the cease-fire. 

, "Not from anybody did we 
hear that,” he replied. Then, 
referring to General Murray, 
he said: "He’s not that kind of 
man at all— just the opposite. 

If you are not going to defend 
yourself you might as well givej 
up and let Hanoi take over.” I 


The People’s Republic of 
China has done something 
that gravely itnperils the 
cause of detente. It 'has 
uncovered Prof. Owen Latti- 
more. It has been said of 
him that he is a “reaction- 
ary historian” and — “an 
international spy.” 

Many years ago Sen. Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy — it was 
his most famous charge — 
said that Lattimore was a 
Communist spy. TTiere was 
a lot of investigation, and as 
the power of McCarthyism 
waned, the reputation of 
Lattimore was vindicated. 
So that one never runs into 
his name nowadays without 
some reference to his hav- 
ing been “vindicated.” 

That would hardly appear 
to be the word for it. Appar- 
ently, all this time, while 
more or less pretending to 
be pro- Communist, he was 
really anti-Communist.’ 
More, an international spy! 

Owen Lattimore wrote a 
book shortly after the war 
called “Solution In Asia. ’7 
'-The jacket of that book de- 
scribed the contents neatly. 
“He (Lattimore) shows that 
all the Asiatic people are 
more interested in actual 
democratic practices such 
as the ones they can see in 


action across the Russian 
border, than they are in the 
fine theories of Anglo-Saxon 
democracies which come 
coupled with ruthless impe- 
rialism .... He inclines to 
support American newspa- 
permen who report that the 
only real democracy in Chi- 
na is found in Communist 
areas.” 

That was pretty rank 
stuff, and no doubt in saying 
it, Lattimore convinced the 
Communists that he was 
really on their side. Indeed, 
only two years ago Chou 
En-Jai gave a big party in 
honor of Lattimore in Pe- 
king, so convincingly had 
Lattimore presented him- 
self as sympathetic to Mao 
during this last generation. 

However, since it is the 
practice of the CIA never to 
disclose the identity of its 
agents, one fears that Latti- 
more will not be betrayed 
as an American superspy. 

Accordingly, he will have to 
fight to establish his inno- 
cence of Peking’s charges. 
What can he do? Everyone 
knows that there is no free- 
dom in China, none to 
speak, to organize, to emi- 
grate, tq practice religion, 
to seek out a job of one’s 
choice, to study what you 


want where you want. Cartliyite, they’ll 'impeach 
wilu Se ^Prtvations haven t Nixon not for Watergate, 
bothered the legion of ad- but for having gone and 
mirers who in recent years made friends with Chou En- 
have swarmed over China: lai. 

Barbara Tuchman, for in- This poses very grave 
stance, or John Kenneth questions of public policy. 
Galbraith, or Hamson Sal- While I am ordinarily sym- 
lsbury, or Seymour Top- pathetic with the iron code 
. °I d , arnes Reston. of the CIA that its agents 
The Cultural Revolution in are never uncovered, I for 
which a million or so were one think that in the case of 
killed, following on the Owen Lattimore an excep- 
heels of the purges of the tion should be made. After 
preceding decades, didn’t in all, we live in dangerous 1 
the least undermine the times. A nuclear war could : 
enthusiasm for Mao. But dash the hopes of mankind, 
now, what if Owen Latti- East and West must meet. ‘ 
more accuses the Chinese And anyway, why should i 
Communists of— McCarthy- CIA suffer from the expo- 
's sure of just his one opera- 

What would Barbara tion? After all, they had 
Tuchman say? Or John McCarthy fooled into be- 
Fairbank? Or Arthur lieving Lattimore was a 
Schlesinger? I mean, we all Communist, and that was 24 
want peace in this world, years ago. 
sure. And we can afford to ,, °. u can 1 ex P ect t0 fool 
be understanding if the all the people all the time, 
Chinese revolution requires- and . Peking s discovery 
an average of 1.5 million’ reminds us we ve got to 
victims per year, and an stay on our toes. Let s swal- 
absolutely totalitarianized j? w 0U1 ' Prjde like a man, 
societv nrimitfino nf n« decorate Owen Lattimore 


victims per year v and an 
absolutely totalitarianized 

society admitting of no r u • • : 

human freedom — that’s s services as an mter- 

okay. But McCarthyism we aa V° na S P7' P u ^ 
cannot accept. If Owen Lat- J 1131 *' 

timore persuades the East- 

ern Seaboard Establish- d °-»u f 

ment that Peking is Me- ^ 1 7 th ’ 

but it is wrong, and unfair, 

to accuse them of Mc- 
11 .Carthyism. 
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American pressure 



Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

,,, ,, Buenos Aires 

Washington appears reluctantly 
moving toward accepting a gradual 
hut steady erosion of, its decade-old 
economic blockade of Cuba. 

In fact, there Is a feeling here In 
Buencs Aires that Washington may 
well quietly allow aspects of the 
blockade to lapse without much pro- 
test in the face of growing Latin 
American pressure to sell products to 
the Caribbean island. 

P* ace > there is not much 
that Washington can do to prevent 
determined Latin American nations 
from selling to Cuba even when the 
sale bumps up against prohibitions of 
traffic with Cuba by U.S. citizens and 
companies. 

Argentina’s decision to sell Cuba 
60,000 vehicles, ' automobiles, and 
trucks is a case in point. Many of the 

vehicles will be produced In Argentine 

subsidiaries of U.S. firms here. 


Sfer on 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer came face to face with the 
Argentine vehicle decision at last 
week’s meeting of hemisphere foreign 
ministers in Mexico City. Argentine 
Foreign Minister Alberto Jose Vignes 
is reported to have told him that 
Argentina would brook no inter- 
ference in the sale of the vehicles. 

As If to emphasize the point, Econ- 
omy Minister Jose Ber Gelhard this 
■ week went to Havana for extensive 
trade talks with Cuba officials. He wa 
accompanied by a large delegation of 
Argentine businessmen Including rep- 
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resentatives of Chrysler, General Mo- 
, tors, and Standard Electric. 

Mr. Gelhard repeatedly empha- 
sized In public statements that "Ar- 
gentina Is sovereign and will continue 
being so” adding that "the credit 
given Cuba [to purchase Argentine 
products] is irrevocable." The credit, 
granted last July, is for $200 million 
yearly for an unspecified period of 
years. 

Gelhard mission reported 
Argentine newspapers last week 
were full of reports on the Gelhard 
mission — and they devote much 
attention to the whole queston of 
Washington’s attitude. Editorial-page 
comment was clearly In favor of the 
trade arrangement no matter how 
- much it steps on Washington’s toes. 

As the week ends, the focus shifts to 
reports that a Canadian firm, MLW“ 
Worthington of Montreal, subsidiary 
of the New Jersey-based Studebaker ’ 
Worthington, was negotiating the sale 
of 26 locomotives to Cuba. 

"Washington’s blockade of Cuba is 
tumbling down,” commented a radio 
announcer on one of Buenos Aires’ 
most popular stations. 

State Department officials, for 
their part, emphasized that Washing- 
> ton’s position for the present remains 
firm on the economic boycott, but 
spokesman John King said that the 
United States does not want "to be 
arbitrary or capricious” in rejecting 
requests for exemptions from the 
boycott. 

Issue under study, 

Dr. Kissinger had earlier said that 
the whole issue was under some 



study, and Washington sources this 
past week indicated that the Secre- 
tary of State was personally studying 
the matter. 

Washington is caught In a dilemma 
on the Issue. It has an increasingly 
, limited amount of clout In Latin 
America - and relatively little when 
it comes to nations like Argentina. 1 
Given the general trend in Latin 
America regarding Cuba, the time Is 
corning, in the view of most informed 
Latin Americans, when Cuba will 
again be part of the Western hemi- 
sphere politically and economically. 

It was excluded In the early 1060’s 
when Cuban Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro talked of exporting his Island’s 
revolution to the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica and when Soviet Influence was 
growing. 

Trade ties resumed 
But Mexico never went along with 
the break — and gradually a number 
of Latin American nations have re- 
sumed diplomatic, cultural, and trade 
ties with the Caribbean nation. Chile, 
although It has since reversed the 
step, was the first, then Peru, Ar- 
gentina, and the English-speaking 
nations of the Caribbean (Barbados, 
Guyana, Jamaica, and Trinidad and 
Tobago) followed suit,. Others are 
Inclined in this direction, Dr. Kis- 
singer learned in Mexico City last 
week. 

This coming week, a Cuban delega- 
tion will be on hand in Punta del Este, 
i the Uruguayan beach resort, for a 
meeting on Latin American trade — 
yet another indication of the trend. 

Seen here, the sale of Argentine 
vehicles is a natural one. Cuba needs 
the product and Argentina needs 
markets for its vehicular industry. 
Moreover, given the growing nation- 
alist sentiment in Argentina as else- 
where in Latin America, the sale to 
Cuba is one that Washington could not 
easily alter. 

Washington, thus, appears to be 
accepting the changing reality of the 
times. "Isn’t it time that the embargo 
on trade to Cuba be halted?” asked a 
government spokesman here. "We 
think sb, and that is how it is going to 
be.” ; 


Ottawa (Special)— A Canadi- 
an-U.S. confrontation over 
trade with Cuba climaxed here 
yesterday with Prime Minister 
Pierre E. Trudeau Mowing to 
push through an $18 million 
I sale of locomotives to the Cas- 
tro government by a United 
IStates-controIIed company in 
Montreal, with or without ap- 
proval from Washington. 

“The Canadian government 
,has means to make sure that 
this kind of deal, which is to 
the profit of Canadian compa- 


r.ilj 

nies, does go through. We have 
the means to do it, and we will 
exercise those means,” said 
Mr. Trudeau. 

The sale of 25 locomotives to 
Cuba by MLW Worthington 
Company of Montreal has been 
pending for nearly two months. 

For three weeks an application 

for exemption of the sale from , 

the U.S. Trading-With-the-En-! violate 
emy Act. has been waiting de- 1 
cision at the U.S. State 
I Department. 

MLW Worthington is 52 per 


Hill 

Worthington, Inc., of the 
United States, and 2 of the 
11 directors of the Canadian 
company are Americans. Viola- 
tion of the Trading-With-the-En- 
emy Act could make directors 
of the company liable to fines 
up to $10,000, and jail terms of 
up to 10 years. The sale to 
Cuba, in American eyes, would 
the U.S. economic 


I lack of parts because the U.S. | 
blockade. Capital spending on 
railway equipment is part of 
I Fidel Castro’s latest economic 
plan for Cuba, and Canada 
stands to receive many more 
orders. 

Two months ago Cubans told 
Canada that Canadian firms 
would be expected to bid on 


blockade of Cuba.” j : S n c „ cn J 2 <?° niillipn and $300 

The MLW Worthington deal iin the next six' Ss PSS 
number oToW Cuhan^^^ 3 The confrontation over loco- 




& 
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ing in the U.S. economic block- . 

ade of Cuba. Last year Canada [already in the first two months, 
sold $68 million worth of goods ! Of 1974, Canada has sold more 
to Cuba, but the Cuban Em- ' than $120 million worth of 
bassy in Ottawa reports that goods to Cuba. 
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U[ifs think ~ 

Just to the south 

By Erwin D. Canham 


Peru, Colombia, Venezuela 

Today, as ever, people In South 
America are very hurt and puzzled 
that North Americans pay them so 
little attention. 

They believe, rightly, that their 
affairs are of great importance to the 
entire hemisphere. But, with the 
exception of occasional crises such as 
the overthrow of Salvador Allende in 
Chile, they observe that United States 
citizens are abysmally ignorant of the 
many diverse and significant things 
going on beneath the Southern Cross. 

This time , our swing took us first to 
Lima, Peru, then north to Bogota, 
Call, and Medellin in Colombia, and 
finally to Caracas in Venezuela. The 
three countries are stable, progres- 
sive, and very different. 

But now’, with the inter-American 
conference opening at Mexico City on 
Feb. 21-23, the Latin Americans think 
the United States may be taking them 
seriously for the first time since 
President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress. 

Kissinger’s pledge 

They listened on Feb. 7 to Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger’s speech at 
Panama as he signed the agreement 
opening the long road toward a better 
. relationship with the Republic of 
Panama concerning the canal. They 
observed that he came up with no 
glittering slogans, that he made no 
NEW YORK TIMES 
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fancy promises, but that he pledged 
the United States to a solution of the 
ancient and humiliating problem of 
sovereignty of the isthmus. 

Secretary Kissinger’s prestige is as 
high in Latin America as anywhere 
else. There is danger that he will be 
considered a miracle worker, produc- 
ing some great new hemisphere pro- 
gram at Mexico City. The word is 
going around that nothing so impres- 
sive can be expected. But the mere 
fact that the Secretary of State is 
concerning himself with hemisphere 
affairs Is encouraging. 

Diversity Is the best thing to re- 
member about Latin America. The 
three countries we visited illustrate it. 
Peru is governed by a group of 
military leaders, with army generals 
in the ascendancy. It is not just a 
military junta. 

The generals have social programs. 
They have nationalized several valu- 
able properties of international corpo- 
rations and compensation Is not yet 
settled. They are controlling and 
operating many parts of the economy. 
They enforce their rule with some- 
times draconian controls of the press. 
The Peruvian land-owning aristoc- 
racy Is on the way out. It is an 
elaborate socio-economic experiment 
and Its ultimate success Is uncertain. 
But it is conscious, thoughtful, and 
innovative. 

Colombian elections 


Colombia Is on the verge of a 
presidential election, being cam- 
paigned with vigor and propriety. It is 
a democratic republic, having alter- 
nated presidential power for 14 years. 
Business is flourishing. But there are 
guerrillas who sometimes kidnap hos- 
tages. We had dinner with the grateful 
grandparents of a teen-aged boy who 
had been In kidnappers' hands for 
more than a year and only released 
after a violent skirmish between the 
army anrl his captors. 

Ven^uela sits on its pool of oil. Its 
budget this year, the total expenses of 
running the government, comes to $8 
billion. Its oil revenues are estimated 
to increase by some $7 billion as a 
result of the Increased prices of oil. 
Caracas bursts with vitality, looking 
more and more like Sao Paulo In 
Brazil with its bristling skyscrapers. 

The desperately poor 

But not far away, in Central Amer- 
ica, are other Latin- American brother 
nations, desperately poor, with no oil 
and few exports to pay for energy, 
needs. 

Venezuela is in the position of the 
mansion in the midst of the slum, not 
unlike the traditional role of the 
United States. There Is talk of setting 
up a new international bank or 
lending arrangement by which the oil- 
hungry Latin neighbors might finance 
their needs. In that case, Venezuela 
might some day own a good piece of 
its mortgaged brothers. The problems 
of affluence are not easy. , 

U.S. businessmen are hustling In 
the three countries we touched. A lot 
of U.S. tourists are about. But even so, 
no real link of understanding has yet 
been forged between north and south. 
Vibrant and proud societies are a few 
hours away by jet. They deserve 
interest and respect, and above all a 
closer acquaintance. 


J :' „ t '., the first report of a visit, by a The island is bleak, Mr. 
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Mill vil 1 LlU Uil lULfJj, of Chnean nnwsnfpn whn * T,10URh ‘t was summer, the an d courses in international 

By MARVINE HOWE funnorttSmi. S ™s only about 40 credit to his fellow prisoners, 

speciu to The r*> w Yorv Time* [enr^ degrees Fahrenheit, and there according to the magazine re- 

RIO DE JANEIRO, Feb. 26— ,,Xnl R«i r> n h ’?* was j* n icy w,nd ' the corrc ‘ port. He was quoted as saying 

Leading supporters of Chile’s the prison island. n j ai! t0 ^ f m °nth to reach 

* vis.-io correspondent, SSp"S'= e ' 

Al ende Gossens. .re be.ng Antonio Alberto Prodo told Mr. Prado found the former mas ,nd that the prisoner, wSt 

held In a desolate concentra- friends he thought that he had Defense Minister, who also not allowed to have political 

tion camp” on Dawson Island been permitted to visit Dawson served as Foreign Minister and books. 

in the Strait of Magellan, ac- ^land because he was a Brazil- Ambassador to the United The Brazilian journalist said! 


10 pass the time, the former 
minister gives English lessons ! 
and courses in international 
credit to his fellow prisoners, 
according to the magazine re- 


cording to a report last week ' ” n ^ mnmhpr Vf Z " ?K tC .VT, 3 sma . h c ^ nex £. t0 bo had been accompanied on 

in Brazil’s leading nolitiral ?’ mcnlbcr . of , ,he Chilean the kitchen, awkwardly chip- his tour of the camp by Comdr. 
in Brazil s leading political junta, expressed admiration for ping at a piece of wood with a jnree Feliav Fuenzallida mili- 


books. J 

The Brazilian journalist saidi 
ho had been accompanied on 


ing at a piece of wood with a 
nife. One of his duties was to 


magazine, Visfio. . Brazil and its authoritarian knife. One of his duties was tr 

v The article said that a VisSo legal system in an interview help prepare construction ma 
correspondent recently spent a ' so published by Vis&o in last ferial for other prisoners build 
two hours on Dawson Island wcck ’ s issue ; ing additional prison barracks 

and Interviewed several men Island Reached by Plane Vis8o article said, 

who had been Dr. Allende’s Military authorities at Punto No Lc G aI Charges, He Says 


and Interviewed several men 
who had been Dr. Allende’s 


ing additional prison barracks,! 
the VisSo article said. j 


No Legal Charges, He Says 

aides, including former Defense Arenas, the southernmost city Mr. Letciier, who had a ing" “ to" Mr!' "prado'^Hc^also 

Minister Orlando Letelier, and »n Chile, authorized Mr Prado heavy beard, was quoted as accused the authorities of tor- 

the former chief of the Chilean vlsl * ,~* aws ^}P for two complaining about the uncer- luring his son in another prison 

Communist party, Luis Corveian I hours. Tlic f ight across the tointy of his situation, asserting' camp and said that his own life 

leae. strait took only a few minutes that he had no access to legal | had been threatened several 

■ .... ... . I an °ld DC-3 an craft of the defense and that no rhnrpps' Hmea Mr Pmiin ronrwrioa 


Jorge Feliay Fuenzallida, mili- 
tary chief of the island. 

Despite the presence of Com- 
mander Fuenzallida and a num- 
ber of armed military men. Mr. 
Corvelfin Lepe, the former Com- 
munist party leader, denounced 
conditions on the island, accord- 
ing to Mr. Prado. He also 


This is believed to have been) Chilean Navy. 


defense and that no charges' Hines, Mr. Prado reported. 
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